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WORLD'S  LARSEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SAND  INSTRUMENTS 
EIHHART,  INDIANA 


NOW  HELPS  GUIDE  OUR 


AIR-FORCE  TO  ITS  TARGETS 


For  the  Juration .  .  .  Conn  instruments  u  ill  nat¬ 
urally  he  scarce,  hut  uhen  victory  is  ours  remem - 
her  that  the  same  Conn  personnel  and  etjuipment 
which  are  huilJing  super-accuracy  into  aerial 
navigation  instruments  Unlay,  will  he  huilJing 
outstandingly  fine  hand  instruments  for  you  then. 


A  pin  point  in  the  Pacific ...  an  oasis  in  the  desert . . . 
wherever  the  enemy  may  be  —  American  planes  must 
speedily,  surely  go  to  that  spot  and  carry  out  their 
mission  for  freedom. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  in  the  government’s 
search  for  facilities  which  could  produce  the  super- 
accurate  navigating  instruments  used  in  today’s  war 
planes — Conn  was  found  to  have  the  necessary  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  precision  machines  and  experienced  craftsmen 
to  do  the  job.  Long  years  of  development  in  build¬ 
ing  greater  accuracy  in  Conn  instruments  now  proves 
to  be  of  great  value  to  our  nation  in  its  hour  of  nec*d. 


.  .  .  H  lake,  nuf, 
fisuvinhand. . . . 


Mad  a(  Maddy — 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

Thia  letter  la  an  answer  to  a  ridiculous 
article  which  appeared  In  the  November 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  entitled.  “Maddy 
Urges  Popular  Songs  for  School  Use!” 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Job  as  music 
teachers  is  to  teach  the  child  to  love  good 
music,  to  love  It  so  much  that  it  becomes 
a  necessity  to  him.  It  is  so  important  to 
me,  that  I  would  rather  miss  the  day's 
regular  meals  than  to  miss  a  Symphony 
Concert;  and  If  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  It,  at  least  some  of  my  pupils  are 
going  to  feel  the  same  way  about  It. 

How  can  we  teach  an  appreciation  of 
music  If  we  allow  our  pupils  to  sing  popu¬ 
lar  songs  in  school?  No  appreciation  of 
music  is  gained  through  popular  music. 
Of  course,  the  young  people  like  It.  I 
like  it  myself  when  I  want  to  dance. 

The  young  people  of  today  like  cheap 
pulp  paper  magasines  and  “comics",  but 
does  that  mean  that  we  should  encourage 
the  reading  of  them  in  school?  A  pupil 
can  have  all  the  popular  music  he  wants, 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  by  merely 
turning  the  dial  of  a  radio,  so  why 
shouldn't  we  teach  the  /Inest  In  music? 

Dr.  Maddy  speaks  of  '‘19th  century 
music  to  20th  century  students."  Does 
he  mean  to  infer  that  Haydn,  Mosart, 
Beethoven  and  Tschaikowsky,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  old-fashioned?  He  speaks  of 
the  “live"  music  of  the  radio.  Would  he 
call  Tschalkowsky's  1812  Overture 
"dead”? 

No,  I'm  never  embarrassed  when  my 
students  ask  me  for  |>opular  music.  1 
explain  to  them  what  my  ^ob  Is  and.  why 
we  can't  waste  time  in  school  with  that 
kind  of  music.  They  understand,  because 
I  make  them  understand. 

And  isn’t  it  worth  while,  when  now 
and  then  a  former  pupil  comes  back  to 
school  to  see  you,  and  tells  you  that  he 
never  misses  a  Metropolitan  Opera,  or  a 
New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast? 

Just  a  few  nights  ago  I  happened  to 
see  three  of  my  former  pupils  at  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Concert.  They  seemed  glad  to  see 
me,  but  better  still,  they  were  excited 
about  the  concert  and  loved  it  Not  until 
afterwards  did  I  remember  what  one  of 
them  had  written  on  a  radio  re|>ort  years 
before. 

"I  didn’t  like  It  when  I  had  to  give  up 
skating  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  listen  to 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  one  radio 
program  we  have  to  listen  to  each  semes¬ 
ter.  But,  I’m  glad  I  did.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  I  liked  it.  I  intend  to  listen  to 
it  every  Sunday." 

We  like  the  music  we  are  familiar  with, 
so  let's  see  that  our  students  become 
familiar  with  good  music. — Betty  Rice 
Pritchett,  Teacher  of  Music,  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Dear  Miss  Pritchett:  Our  friend  Joseph 
E.  Maddy  has  had  an  enviable  experience 
in  the  field  of  instrumental  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools.  His  work  for  many, 
many  years  has  placed  him  in  very  close 
contact  with  high  school  music  students 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  out  of 
that  experience  and  those  contacts  he 
must  have  evolved  certain  rather  authentic 
opinions  which  each  and  every  one  of  us 
in  the  work  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
about 

If  you  are  Interested  at  all,  this  writer 
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Pen  in  Hornet  Cent 


ran  tell  you  frankly  that  he  la  very  defi¬ 
nitely  on  your  elde.  But  I  must  admit 
that  my  preference  for  what  we  ourselves 
call  rood  music  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  my 
personal  taste  and  much  as  I  would  like 
to,  I  don't  believe  I  am  roinr  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  In  Inflictinr  my  taste  upon  others 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  Inflicted. 

So  I  was  rather  rlad  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  the  Maddy  commen¬ 
tary  because  I  feel  that  he  knows  very 
definitely  what  he  Is  talklnr  about  and 
his  opinion  doubtless  reflects  the  trend  In 
school  music  education. 

One  thinr  is  for  sure.  If  the  yountter 
reneratlon  wants  popular  music,  the 
younrer  seneratlon  is  Kolnr  to  have  popu¬ 
lar  music.  And  If  they  don’t  get  It  In 
school  and  at  home  they  are  Roinr  to  Ret 
It  elsewhere.  After  readinR  Innumerable 
discussions  of  the  subject  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  thInR  the  teachers  can  do  Is 
to  take  the  adolescent  where  he  Is  found 
and  from  there  train  and  develop  his  taste 
In  the  riRht  direction. — Ed. 


Another  County  Heard  From 


Pear  Mr.  Orover- 
(c/o  The  SCHOOI.,  MUSICIAN) 
ConRratulatlons  on  your  superb  "reply 
article"  to  Dr.  Mise!  What  you  had  to 
nay  and  the  way  you  stated  It  made  you 
the  torch-bearer  for  hundreds  of  us  di¬ 
rectors  throuRhout  the  country.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  am,  by  backRround,  a  thorough¬ 
bred  hybrid  and  conduct  my  work  at 
Weequahic  HlRh  School,  Newark,  where 
I  am  director  of  bands  and  orchestras,  so 
that  students  Ret  both  music,  symphonic 
and  Jass.  Dr.  Mlse  Is  Just  a  little  late 
"pioneerlnR"  for  Jass  and  as  for  wln- 
ninR  over  die-hard  claasicists  to  a  more 
proRressIve  viewpoint.  It  seems  to  me  his 
approach  lacks  huntlllty  and  friendliness. 
He  seems  interested  In  praisInR  and  con- 
demnlnR  rather  than  in  weighing  and  con- 
nidering  the  issues  Involved.  However,  I 
do  like  Dr.  Mise's  spunk  and  enerRy  and 
I  feel  that  after  your  "Jass  Is  Not  Every- 
thlnR"  article  he  will  realise  that  he  has 
been  sInRinR  the  rlRht  tune  but  has  been 
out  of  key. 

Best  wishes — until  we  meet  aRaIn  In 
pen  or  person. — Henry  Melnik,  tieveark, 
N.  J. 

Dear  Mr,  Melnik: 

PorRlve  me  for  peepinR.  Mr.  Grover 
did  pass  your  letter  on  to  me  for  readinR 
and  I  think  It  contains  some  very  inter- 
estInR  thouRhta  which  every  one,  Inchid- 
InR  Dr.  Mise,  will  enjoy  readinR.  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  you  say,  no  one  can  fall  to 
enjoy  the  Doctor’s  enthusiasm  and  the 
couraReousness  of  his  convictions.  I  too 
suRRested  at  one  time  that  the  art  of 
persuasion  mlRht  prove  more  effective  but 
the  rebuff  was  rather  unsympathetic  and 
I  promptly  returned  to  my  comer.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  feels  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  Is  a  timely  one  and  that  we  are 
Justified  In  publlshinR  both  sides  of  the 
story  so  that  all  may  calmly  “welRh  and 
consider’’  the  issues  involved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Doctor 
has  done  a  lot  of  scholastic  shoppinR  and 
has  acquired  a  maRnlflcent  mental  library 
of  theoretical  knowledRe.  He  has  a 
closetful  of  "caps  and  Rowns”  which  no 
doubt  will  come  In  handy.  Time  and  ex¬ 
perience  mellow  leamlnR  and  Dr.  Mise 
will  no  doubt  Ro  rlRht  alonR  with  all  the 
rest  of  us  in  this  chanRinR  world. — Ed. 


L  Rush  Hughes,  Supervisor  ol  Music,  Elwood,  Indiana 

Elwood  it  s  typical  midwetfer  town,  with  the  kind  of  Hootier  folk  Jsmet  Whitcomb  Riley 
used  to  rhyme  about,  \yhen  inttrumental  mutic  in  the  ichoolt  first  became  popular,  Elwood 
want  along.  But  the  high  school  band  and  orchestra  never  aroused  a  great  deal  of  local 
enthusiasm.  The  band  was  just  part  of  the  school  spirit  manifesting  itself  at  the  football 
games. 

Then,  a  year  ago,  came  L  Ruth  Hughes  to  taka  charge  of  the  entire  instrumental  and  vocal 
departments,  consisting  of  38  students.  Today  the  Elwood  school  system  hat  a  band  of  ISO, 
a  string  orchestra  of  IS,  a  string-band  class  of  80,  7  rhythm  bands,  a  Boys'  Glaa  Club,  a 
Girled  Glee  Club,  grade  choruses  and  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  School  choirs.  The 
folks  in  Elwood  know  now  that  music  instruction  in  the  schools  is  a  vital,  thriving,  useful 
commodity  and  they  are  backing  their  progreuiva  music  director  with  enthusiasm  and  cash. 
Everyone  meets  and  greats  "Rush"  Hughes  with  a  sincere  and  ever  encouraging  cheerio. 

Mr.  Hughat  attended  Indiana  and  DaPauw  Universitias  and  graduated  from  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College.  Ha  started  teaching  in  1926  at  Rockville,  Indiana.  From  there  ha 
went  to  Winamac,  Stuaben  County,  and  than  to  Hebron  where  ha  was  Music  Supervisor  for 
six  years.  During  this  time  the  Hebron  Band  won  several  contests  for  their  marching  and 
playing  ability.  Ha  came  to  Elwood  in  1941  to  assume  the  position  of  Music  Supervisor  in 
the  Elwood  Schools.  The  citixans  of  Elwood  are  proud  to  have  "Rush"  Hughes  in  their 
community.  Submitted  by  Martha  Brunton 
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5  GREAT  MARCHES 

For  SCHOOL  Bands 

No.  1.  MY  OWN  U.SJL 

Frank  fTastphal 

B«nd  Chorui  Orch«tfr« 

75c  15c  75c 

S.  S.  A.  S.  A.  T,  B.  T.  T.  B.  B. 


Now  York  BoproaoatotiTO 
Gorord  Vollhaua  Aosocicrtos,  152  Wool  42ad  Stroot 
Tolophoao  Wiflconain  7-9043  or  9173 

January,  1943  Volume  14,  No.  5 


B«nd  or  orchotfra  may  ba  utad  ai  accompanimant. 


No.  2 

MARCHE  COURAGEOUS 
G.  E.  Holmes 

Full  Band,  $1.50  Sym.  Band,  $2.25 


No.  3 

MARCH  OF  THE  PIONEERS 
Colby-Huffer 

Full  Band,  $3.00  Sym.  Band,  $4.50 


No.  4 

OLD  SOLDIERS  NEVER  DIE 
W  estphal-Bennett 
Vocal  Solo  (and  Mala  chorut)  40c 
Full  Band,  75c  Sym.  Band,  $1.50 
No.  5 

AMERICAN  HEROES 
M.  Camarata 

Full  Band,  75c  Sym.  Band,  $1.50 
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FOR  DRUM  MAJORS  &  DRILL  MASTERS 


BATONS 

Tk«  finusf  baton  valunt  on  tha  markat  todayl  Pricat 
from  $1.50  to  $6.50.  Tha  famous  "Gyro"  batons  hava 
quarantaad  shafts  on  all  modals. 

Tha  Naw  DaLuxa  "Swin9star"  Baton, 
brass  shaft  fully  chromium  platad; 
beautifully  balanced;  durable  hard  maple,  pear-shaped 
head;  rubber  tip;  Ian9ths  26',  28",  30". 

Price  $3.50  (school  discount) 


AT  LEFT 


DRUM  MAJOR  TEXTS 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DRILL 

by  C.  R.  Dale,  (Champion  Band,  Wink,  Taxes), 
for  marchin9  bands,  drum  corps  and  drill  squads. 
Jammed  with  authentic  information.  Price  $1.25. 


BAND  AT-TEN-TIONI 

by  Mark  H.  Hindslay,  (University  of  Illinois  Bands). 
Oroaniiation  and  teckniquas  of  tha  marching  band 
with  evolutions,  formations  and  designs.  (Student 
edition,  30c.)  . 

Drum  Majors  Manual,  $1.50 


MARCHING  MANEUVER  SERIES 

10  volumes,  covering  Desi^s,  Formations, 
Stunts,  Maneuvers,  Parades,  Entrances,  etc. 
Compiled  from  repertoires  of  winning  High 
School  Bands  and  College  Bands.  SEE  and 
TRY  entire  set  "ON  APPROVAL"  Then  make 
your  choices.  Each  book  $1.00. 


THE  BATON  TWIRLING  SERIES 

Vot.  I.  An  Interpretation  ot 
School  Competition  Raquiremants  SI.M 
Vol.  2.  The  Underhand  Technique  of 
laton  Twirling  . $1.00 

Vol.  1.  loginnert  laton  look.  Com¬ 
plete  graphic  Instruction  In  2  parts, 
each  . SOc 

Vol.  4.  14  Characteristic  Tricks  for  the 
laton.  Showmanship  on  larade.  .$1.00 


ART  OF  BATON  SPINNING 

by  Benner  Sr  Painter 
ELEhfENTARY  look  I  presents  the  fun¬ 
damentals  which  leads  to  an  artistic 
technique;  also  shows  how  to  exacuta 
the  requirements  for  High  School  com¬ 
petition  . $1.50 

INTERMEDIATE  look  II  continues  In 
logical  sequence  with  variety  of  com¬ 
binations  including  throws,  knee- 
passes,  cartwheels,  extended  finger 
twirls,  neck  rolls.  He . $1.50 


GAMBLE  HINGED  MUSIC  CO. 


218  South  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Entered  at  second  etatt  matter  at  the  post  eMee  at  Chicate,  lOinoit,  under  the  Act  of  Itareh  S,  1878.  PMitked  monthly  eeeept  July  and 
Auputt  hy  the  School  liueieian  Puhlithm$  Co.  Subecriphon  Ratet:  One  year,  Domettie.  $1.00.  Foreign  countriet,  81.80.  Single  copies,  ISe. 


What  School  Bandmasters 
Must  Know,  Teach,  Buy, 
Spend,  Earn 


By  Dcde  W.  Caris,  Music 
Supervisor 

Wilson  High  School 

Iowa 


Tkit  article  condensee  the  highUghta  of 
a  tkeaia  prepared  6p  Mr.  Caria  in  obtain- 
ing  hia  maater'a  degree  from  the  Vnivor- 
aity  of  South  Dakota.  The  material  for 
thia  theaia  uaa  collected  in  a  aurvey  made 
the  latter  part  of  the  1S42  achool  year. 
Other  articlea  by  Mr.  Caria  have  appeared 
in  previova  iaauea  of  The  SCHOOL  MU- 
SiCIAN.—Bd. 


•  A8  MORE  AND  MORE  IOWA 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  switch  their  instru¬ 
mental  music  programs  from  the  extra 
curricular  to  the  curricular  classlflca- 
tlon.  Increased  stress  is  being  placed 
on  the  importance  of  adequately 
trained  music  supervisors. 

These  parallel  trends  overshadow 
other  findings  in  a  survey  by  question¬ 
naire  of  208  Iowa  high  schools.  Schools 
surveyed  Included  35  Class  D,  66  class 
C,  64  Class  B  and  43  Class  A.  Class  I) 
are  those  with  enrollments  from  1  to 
75  in  high  school;  class  B,  76  to  150; 
class  C,  151  to  400;  class  A  schools  are 
those  with  more  than  401  in  high 
school. 

This  survey  was  made  to  gain  a 
picture  of  the  instrumental  activities 
in  the  high  schools  in  the  state  of 
Iowa.  Analysis  and  application  of  the 
material  selected  will  be  of  value  to 
those  schools  desiring  to  maintain  uni¬ 
formity  of  standards  through  compari¬ 
son  of  their  own  programs  with  others 
included 'in  this  survey. 

Other  conclusions,  most  of  them  in¬ 
terlocking  with  the  two  principal  find¬ 
ings,  came  to  light  as  the  results  of 
the  questionnaires  tabulated.  Princi¬ 
pal  conclusions  were: 

Training  of  the  Mutic  Teacher  or 
Kupervieor.  Supervisors  were  asked 
to  state  college  majors.  Twenty-five, 
or  72  per  cent,  of  the  class  D;  44,  or 
66  per  cent,  of  the  class  C;  45,  or  70 
per  cent,  of  the  class  B,  and  31,  or  72 
per  cent,  of  the  class  A  supervisors 
gave  music  as  the  college  major. 

Academic  Subfecta  Taught  by  the 
Buperviaora.  As  brought  out  in  the 
survey  a  large  number  of  the  super¬ 
visors  of  music  devoted  a  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  music  instruction. 
The  subjects  given  in  this  section  were 
taught  by  the  music  supervisors  in 
addition  to  their  music  classes.  Eight, 
or  23  per  cent  of  the  class  D  schools; 


25,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  class  C 
schools;  31,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  class 
B  schools,  and  37,  or  86  per  cent,  of 
the  class  A  schools  employ  full  time 
music  teachers. 

Listed  here  are  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects  taught  by  the  music  teachers 
who  did  not  spend  full  time  in  music 
instruction.  It  is  believed  that  through 
them  a  better  picture  of  the  music 
teachers*  duties  in  these  schools  may 
be  given.  Some  of, the  general  com¬ 
binations,  at  least,  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  prospective  music  in¬ 
structor. 

Six  academic  subjects,  in  addition 
to  music,  was  the  largest  number  re¬ 
ported  by  any  music  instructor.  Two 
subjects  was  the  most  frequently  listed 
number  of  academic  subjects  taught 
in  addition  to  music. 

The  academic  subjects  taught  by 
these  supervisors  of  music  covered 
practically  all  the  subjects  offered  by 
the  school.  In  all,  there  were  18  sub¬ 
jects  listed.  History'  was  the  subject 
which  the  largest  number  taught. 
English  was  the  second  subject  most 
frequently  taught  by  the  teachers  of 
music.  In  third  place  was  science  with 
19  supervisors  teaching  it  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  subject.  Mathematics  was 
fourth. 

One  supervisor  had  had  11  years' of 
teaching  academic  subjects  in  addition 
to  music  and  believes  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  derived  from  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  varied  the  routine,  thus 
making  teaching  a  definite  pleasure;  in 
addition,  it  gave  the  music  teacher  a 
better  opportunity  to  widen  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  students,  and  in  doing 
so,  understand  their  problems  better. 

Teaching  Experience  of  the  Buper- 
riaora.  The  supervisors  of  music  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  years 
of  experience  they  had  had,  both  in 
total  length  of  teaching  experience  and 


in  present  position.  The  -  range  of 
teaching  experience  was  from  one  to 
40  years.  This  survey  brought  out  the 
fact  that  experience  is  an  important 
factor  in  securing  a  teaching  position 
in  a  class  A  high  school.  The  average 
total  experience  of  class  D  teachers 
was  six  years,  and  time  spent  in  pres¬ 
ent  position,  two  years;  class  C,  seven 
years  average  total  experience  with 
three  in  present  position;  class  B,  nine 
years  with  total  experience  and  four 
years  average  experience  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  position,  while  in  class  A  schools, 
the  total  average  experience  was  14 
years,  and  in  present  position  seven 
years. 

Balariea  of  Muaic  Buperviaora.  A 
question  which  is  of  interest  to  most 
people  connected  with  the  teaching 
profession  is  that  of  teachers’  salaries. 
The  writer  was  somewhat  reluctant  to 
include  this  question  as  many  people 
consider  this  a  personal  matter.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  discover 
that  almost  all  of  the  directors 
answered  this  question. 

The  average  salary  for  class  D  music 
instructors  was  81371;  for  class  C 
music  instructors,  11659;  for  Class  B 
music  instructors,  $1722;  and  for  class 
A  music  instructors,  82100.  In  some 
cases,  this  salary  was  paid  for  12 
months'  work  and  in  other  cases  it 
was  paid  for  nine  months'  work.  This 
amount  represented  a  salary  paid  to 
music  instructors  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  cases  where  the  director 
had  the  city  hand,  the  amount  paid 
for  that  work  was  over  and  above  that 
paid  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  Average  Amoant  Spent  for 
Muaic  Equipment.  Seventy-six  of  the 
208  schools  which  participated  in  this 
survey  worked  on  a  fixed  budget.  That 
is.  the  boards  of  education  allowed  a 
definite  amount  of  money  for  purchas¬ 
ing  new  Instruments  and  new  music. 


Tkii  aicalUnt  photograph  of  tha  Charokaa,  Iowa  Wilton  Hi9h  School  Band  which  Mr.  Carin  diracft,  was  racordad  just  after  thair 
boautiful  naw  uniformt  warn  acqvirad.  Tha  American  Laqion  with  tha  halp  of  tha  fiva  thousand  paopla  in  tha  community,  raised  tha 
money  for  tha  purchase.  Tha  Cherokee  Band  was  a  regional  first  divitionar  in  1941  with  a  parfact  rating  from  each  of  tha  thraa 
judges  at  tha  St.  Paul  event.  They  were  state  champions  in  both  concert  and  marching  in  1941  and  1942.  Thay  are  said  to  be  tha 
first  band  ever  to  be  featured  in  Iowa  news  flashes  and  tha  first  to  win  in  both  concert  and  marching  in  tha  same  year.  They  have 

been  marching  champions  for  the  past  five  years. 


and  for  the  repairs  of  instruments. 
The  supervisors  from  132  schools 
stated  that  they  did  not  work  on  a 
fixed  budget  but  that  money  was.  ex¬ 
pended  for  equipment  and  repairs 
whenever  the  need  arose.  It  would 
seem  advisable  for  every  school  to 
work  on  a  fixed  budget. 

The  average  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  yearly  for  new  inatrument* 
was  as  follows:  |155  in  class  D;  B156 
in  class  C;  1204  in  class  B,  and  |365 
in  class  A.  Actual  expenditures  ranged 
from  nothing  to  $560  in  class  C,  from 
nothing  to  |1,000  in  class  B,  and  from 
175  to  11400  in  class  A  schools.  The 
average  yearly  amount  expended  for 
new  muilc  varied  from  $48  in  class  D. 
$48  in  class  C,  $75  in  class  B,  to  $135 
in  class  A.  One  of  the  most  necessary 
items  was  the  repair  of  achool  owned 
instruments.  The  average  yearly 
amount  expended  for  repairs  was  $25 
in  class  D  schools,  $40  In  class  C 
schools,  $55  in  class  B  schools,  and 
$125  in  class  A  schools. 

In  only  48  cases  of  the  208  included 
in  this  survey  was  a  rental  fee  charged 
for  the  use  of  these  school  owned  in¬ 
struments.  The  common  practice  was 
to  allow  the  usage  of  the  instruments 
with  the  understanding  that  the  in¬ 
strument  was  to  be  returned  within  a 
stated  period  and  must  he  used  with 
proper  care.  It  is  evident  that  a  small 
fee  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
school  owned  equipment,  and  in  return. 


this  fee  should  be  used  to  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  any  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  ordinary  usage. 

Some  insurance  companies  now  have 
a  plan  whereby  schools  may  insure 


school  owned  instruments  at  , reason¬ 
able  rates.  In  cases  of  serious  dam¬ 
age  or  loss  of  an  instrument,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  thus  relieved  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  paying  for  it. 


Big  New  Features  Coining  Next  Month 

A  new  end  inspiring  story  by  thet  greet  b'ogrephiael  writer,  Curtis  H.  Lerkin, 
"Memories  of  Arthur  Pryor  end  His  Bend,"  in  which  our  nerretor  tells  in  his  own 
inimiteble  style  the  inspiring  story  of  a  greet,  national  figure  who  with  his  famous 
band  played  such  an  important  pert  in  making  America  musical. 

Adam  P.  Lesinsky  gives  you  a  complete  working  plan  for  "Equipping  end  Man¬ 
aging  tha  High  School  Instrumental  Library"  with  accurate  specimens  of  all  of 
the  forms,  cabinets,  sorting  racks,  and  general  sundries  you  need  for  a  first  'class  job, 
information  invaluable  to  the  instrumental  music  director. 

And  than  there  are  many  surprises  in  store  for  the  reader  of  this  unique  magaxine, 
so  entirely  unlike  anything  else  published  in  all  the  field  of  music.  Stories  that  are 
inspiring,  encouraging,  informative,  useful  and  entertaining  will  greet  you  in  tha 
neit  and  subsequent  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Our  departmental  writers,  so  helpful  with  their  direct  and  applicable  suggestions, 
are  beaming  with  new  ideas,  new  aids,  naw  and  tested  teaching  and  learning  helps 
for  teachers  and  students  alike.  These  writers  have  helped  hundreds  over  the  rough 
places  in  acquiring  mastery  of  their  instruments.  The  importance  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  cannot  be  overestimated. 

News  and  pictures.  Plenty  of  both.  But  if  you  want  to  bo  represented  you  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  Send  pictures  and  news  at  once  to  the  News  Editor 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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What  School  Bandmasters  t 

Must  Know,  Teach,  Buy,  I 

Spend,  Earn  j 

i 

\ 

ThU  article  condeneee  the  kighligkte  of  j 

a  tkeeia  prepared  kp  Mr.  Carit  iit  obtain-  i 

ing  kie  master’e  degree  from  tke  Vniver-  ■ 

•itp  of  Boutk  Dakota.  Tke  material  for 
tkie  tkeeie  toae  collected  in  o  eurvey  made 
tke  latter  part  of  tke  1S42  eckool  year. 

Otker  articke  by  Mr.  Carie  kave  appeared 
in  previoue  ieeuee  of  Tke  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SIC  IAN.— Bd. 


By  Dale  W.  Caris,  Music 
Supervisor 

Wilton  High  School 

Chcreli**,  Iowa 


•  A8  MORE  AND  MORE  IOWA 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  switch  their  instru¬ 
mental  music  prasrams  from  the  extra 
curricular  to  the  curricular  classlflca- 
tlon.  Increased  stress  is  being  placed 
on  the  importance  of  adequately 
trained  music  supervisors. 

These  parallel  trends  overshadow 
other  findings  in  a  survey  by  question¬ 
naire  of  208  Iowa  high  schools.  Schools 
surveyed  included  35  Class  D,  66  class 
C,  64  Class  B  and  43  Class  A.  Class  1) 
are  those  with  enrollments  from  1  to 
75  in  high  school;  class  B,  76  to  150; 
class  C,  151  to  400;  class  A  schools  are 
those  with  more  than  401  In  high 
school. 

This  survey  was  made  to  gain  a 
picture  of  the  instrumental  activities 
in  the  high  schools  in  the  state  of 
Iowa.  Analysis  and  application  of  the 
material  selected  will  be  of  value  to 
those  schools  desiring  to  maintain  uni¬ 
formity  of  standards  through  compari¬ 
son  of  their  own  programs  with  others 
included 'in  this  survey. 

Other  conclusions,  most  of  them  In¬ 
terlocking  with  the  two  principal  find¬ 
ings,  came  to  light  as  the  results  of 
the  questionnaires  tabulated.  Princi¬ 
pal  conclusions  were: 

Training  of  the  Mutic  Teacher  or 
Supervisor.  Supervisors  were  asked 
to  state  college  majors.  Twenty-five, 
or  72  per  cent,  of  the  class  D;  44,  or 
66  per  cent,  of  the  class  C;  45,  or  70 
per  cent,  of  the  class  B,  and  31,  or  72 
per  cent,  of  the  class  A  supervisors 
gave  music  as  the  college  major. 

Academic  Subjects  Taught  by  the 
Supervisors.  As  brought  out  In  the 
survey  a  large  number  of  the  super¬ 
visors  of  music  devoted  a  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  music  instruction. 
The  subjects  given  in  this  section  were 
taught  by  the  music  supervisors  in 
addition  to  their  music  classes.  Eight, 
or  23  per  cent  of  the  class  D  schools; 


25,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  class  C 
schools;  31,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  class 
B  schools,  and  37.  or  86  per  cent,  of 
the  class  A  schools  employ  full  time 
music  teachers. 

Listed  here  are  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects  taught  by  the  music  teachers 
who  did  not  spend  full  time  in  music 
instruction.  It  is  believed  that  through 
them  a  better  picture  of  the  music 
teachers’  duties  in  these  schools  may 
be  given.  Some  of. the  general  com¬ 
binations,  at  least,  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  prospective  music  in¬ 
structor. 

Six  academic  subjects,  in  addition 
to  music,  was  the  largest  number  re¬ 
ported  by  any  music  instructor.  Two 
subjects  was  the  most  frequently  listed 
number  of  academic  subjects  taught 
in  addition  to  music. 

The  academic  subjects  taught  by 
these  supervisors  of  music  covered 
practically  all  the  subjects  offered  by 
the  school.  In  all,  there  were  18  sub- 
je(ks  listed.  History  was  the  subject 
which  the  largest  number  taught. 
English  was  the  second  subject  most 
frequently  taught  by  the  teachers  of 
music.  In  third  place  was  science  with 
19  supervisors  teaching  it  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  subject.  Mathematics  was 
fourth. 

One  supervisor  had  had  11  years' of 
teaching  academic  subjects  in  addition 
to  music  and  believes  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  derived  from  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  varied  the  routine,  th’jn 
making  teaching  a  definite  pleasure;  In 
addition,  it  gave  the  music  teacher  a 
better  opportunity  to  widen  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  students,  and  in  doing 
BO,  understand  their  problems  better. 

Teaching  Erperience  of  the  Super-  ' 
visors.  The  supervisors  of  music  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  years 
of  experience  they  had  had.  both  in 
total  length  of  teaching  experience  and 


in  present  position.  The '  range  of  | 
teaching  experience  was  from  one  to  j 
40  years.  This  survey  brought  out  the  | 
fact  that  experience  is  an  important  | 
factor  in  securing  a  teaching  position  | 
in  a  class  A  high  school.  The  average  | 
total  exi»erience  of  class  D  teachers 
was  six  years,  and  time  spent  in  pres-  I 
ent  position,  two  years;  class  C,  seven  | 
years  average  total  experience  with  i 
three  in  present  position;  class  B,  nine  t 
years  with  total  experience  and  four  j 

years  average  experience  in  the  pres-  t 

ent  position,  while  in  class  A  schools.  t 
the  total  average  experience  was  14 
years,  and  in  present  position  seven  f 
years. 

Salaries  of  Music  Supervisors.  A 
question  which  is  of  interest  to  most 
people  connected  with  the  teaching 
profession  is  that  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  writer  was  somewhat  reluctant  to 
Include  this  question  as  many  people 
consider  this  a  personal  matter.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  discover  I 
that  almost  all  of  the  directors  1 
answered  this  question.  I 

The  average  salary  for  class  D  music 
instructors  was  61371;  for  class  C 
music  instructors.  $1659;  for  Class  B  I 
music  instructors,  $1722;  and  for  class 
A  music  instructors,  $2100.  In  some 
cases,  this  salary  was  paid  for  12 
months’  work  and  in  other  cases  it  | 
was  paid  for  nine  months’  work.  This  j 
amount  represented  a  salary  paid  to  j 
music  instructors  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  cases  where  the  director 
had  the  city  band,  the  amount  paid 
for  that  work  was  over  and  above  that 
paid  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  Average  Amount  Spent  for  ^ 
Music  Equipment.  Seventy-six  of  the  | 
208  schools  which  participated  in  this 
survey  worked  on  a  fixed  budget.  That 
is.  the  boards  of  education  allowed  a 
definite  amount  of  money  for  purchas¬ 
ing  new  instruments  and  new  music. 
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This  •icalUnt  photograph  of  fho  ChoroUo,  Iowa  Wilton  High  School  Band  which  Mr.  Carin  diracft,  wat  racordad  just  after  thair 
baautiful  now  uniformt  war#  acquired.  The  American  Legion  with  tha  help  of  the  fiva  thousand  people  in  tha  community,  raised  the 
money  for  tha  purchase.  Tha  Charokeo  Band  wat  a  regional  first  divitionar  in  1941  with  a  perfect  rating  from  each  of  tha  thrao 
judges  at  tha  St.  Paul  event.  They  ware  state  champions  in  both  concert  and  marching  in  1941  and  1942.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
first  band  aver  to  be  foaturod  in  Iowa  news  flathat  and  tha  first  to  win  in  both  concert  and  marching  in  tha  tamo  yaar.  They  have 

bean  marching  champions  for  tha  past  five  years. 


and  for  the  repairs  of  instruments. 
The  supervisors  from  132  schools 
stated  that  they  did  not  work  on  a 
fixed  budget  but  that  money  was. ex¬ 
pended  for  equipment  and  repairs 
whenever  the  need  arose.  It  would 
seem  advisable  for  every  school  to 
work  on  a  fixed  budget. 

The  average  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  yearly  for  new  instruments 
was  as  follows:  1155  in  class  D;  $156 
in  class  C;  $204  in  class  B,  and  $365 
in  class  A.  Actual  expenditures  ranged 
from  nothing  to  $550  in  class  C,  from 
nothing  to  $1,000  in  class  B,  and  from 
$75  to  $1400  in  class  A  schools.  The 
average  yearly  amount  expended  for 
new  music  varied  from  $48  in  class  D. 
$48  in  class  C,  $75  in  class  B,  to  $135 
in  class  A.  One  of  the  most  necessary 
items  was  the  repair  of  school  owned 
instruments.  The  average  yearly 
amount  expended  for  repairs  was  $25 
in  class  D  schools,  $40  in  class  C 
schools,  $55  in  class  B  schools,  and 
$125  in  class  A  schools. 

In  only  48  cases  of  the  208  included 
in  this  survey  was  a  rental  fee  charged 
for  the  use  of  these  school  owned  in¬ 
struments.  The  common  practice  was 
to  allow  the  usage  of  the  instruments 
with  the  understanding  that  the  in¬ 
strument  was  to  be  returned  within  a 
stated  period  and  must  be  used  with 
proper  care.  It  is  evident  that  a  small 
fee  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
school  owned  equipment,  and  in  return. 


this  fee  should  be  used  to  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  any  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  ordinary  usage. 

Some  insurance  companies  now  have 
a  plan  whereby  schools  may  insure 


school  owned  instruments  at  .reason¬ 
able  rates.  In  cases  of  serious  dam¬ 
age  or  loss  of  an  instrument,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  thus  relieved  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  paying  for  it. 


Big  New  Features  Coming  Next  Month 

A  n«w  «nd  inspiring  tfory  by  that  great  biographieal  writer,  Curtis  H.  Larkin, 
"Mamorias  of  Arthur  Pryor  and  His  Band,"  in  which  our  narrator  tails  in  his  own 
inimitable  style  tha  inspiring  story  of  a  great,  national  figure  who  with  his  famous 
band  played  such  an  important  part  in  making  America  musical. 

Adam  P.  Lasinsky  gives  you  a  complata  working  plan  for  "Equipping  and  Man¬ 
aging  tha  High  School  Instrumental  Library"  with  accurate  spacimans  of  all  of 
tha  forms,  cabinets,  sorting  racks,  and  general  sundries  you  need  for  a  first 'class  job, 
information  invaluable  to  tha  instrumental  music  director. 

And  than  thara  are  many  surprises  in  store  for  tha  reader  of  this  uniqua  magaxina, 
so  entirely  unlika  anything  else  published  in  all  tha  field  of  music.  Stories  that  era 
inspiring,  encouraging,  informative,  useful  and  antartaining  will  great  you  in  tha 
nait  and  subsequent  issuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Our  departmental  writers,  so  helpful  with  thair  direct  and  applicable  suggestions, 
era  beaming  with  naw  ideas,  new  aids,  new  and  tasted  teaching  and  learning  helps 
for  teachers  and  students  alike.  These  writers  have  helped  hundreds  over  tha  rough 
places  in  acquiring  mastery  of  thair  instruments.  Tha  importance  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  cannot  bo  ovarastimatod. 

Naws  and  pictures.  Plenty  of  both.  But  if  you  want  to  bo  raprosantad  you  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  Sand  pictures  and  news  at  onco  to  tha  News  Editor 
of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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MUSICIANSHIP!  ‘ 

That  Illusive  Gem  of 
the  High  School  Band  j 

By  Robert  Vagner  . 

Director  of  Bends  #  Instructor  in  Woodwinds  | 

Tk«  University  of  Wyomine  | 


•  IN  TEACHING  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS,  we  find 
the  problem  of  constantly  teaching 
musicianship  to  our  students,  and  by 
all  rights,  it  should  be  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  task  of  the  music  teacher. 
How  else  can  a  student  get  more  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music? 

In  the  past  it  was  necessary  for  the 
student  only  to  learn  to  play  by  rote, 
or  by  hook  or  crook,  a  couple  of 
marches  and  possibly  an  overture  in 
order  to  play  in  the  school  band.  We 
still  find  students  who  have  had  such 
training,  and  when  they  come  up  to 
college  to  try  out  for  the  college  band 
the  student  feels  very  bitter  when  be 
does  not  make  the  band  or  get  the 
chair  position  he  thinks  be  deserves. 
This  is  really  a  sad  situation,  especially 
when  the  student  has  spent  money  for 
a  good  instrument,  and  a  good  deal 
of  time  on  it  besides. 

I  believe  that  several  factors  that 
might  contribute  to  such  a  situation 
are: 

Over-emphasis  on  the  marching 
band. 

Over-emphasis  on  other  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  beginning  of  the  band's 
training. 

Poor  scheduling  of  the  rehearsals 
and  the  individual  and  class-work  of 
the  group. 

I.Ack  of  facilities  and  inspiration 
for  developing  musicianship.  {Oiving 
the  itudenti  on  opportunity  to  hear 
fine  muticians.) 

In  regard  to  the  marching  band,  the 
director  is  faced  early  in  September 
with  recruiting  a  marching  band;  hav¬ 
ing  lost  many  by  graduation  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  group  together  for  the  first 
time,  the  director  must  (ill  the  ranks 
of  the  band  with  inexperienced  players 
who  have  not  been  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  musicianship.  What 
does  the  student  actually  gain  from  a 
marching  band  if  he  cannot  play  or 
read  music  intelligently?  Mind  you, 
1  am  not  raxzing  the  marching  band 
since  I  believe  every  band  should  do 
some  marching  providing  the  students 


are  able  to  play  with  enough  musical 
skill  to  play  and  read  intelligently  the 
music  they  use  on  the  march  without 
learning  it  by  rote.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
more  satisfactory  to  work  with  stu¬ 
dents  inside,  developing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  and  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  performance  on  their  instru¬ 
ments  rather  than  spend  eight  or  ten 
weeks  outside  with  the  marching 
band? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  the  student 
a  better  musician? 

I  might  first  try  to  define  musician- 
ship,  but  that  would  be  very  difficult  as 
I  doubt  that  anyone  could  give  a  clear 
and  complete  definition  of  musician- 
ship.  I  would,  however,  like  to  set 
down  a  few  points  that  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  musicianship: 

The  knowledge  of  music  theory. 
(As  much  as  might  be  neceseary 
for  an  inatrymentalitt.) 

The  development  of  rhythmic  ac¬ 
curacy  in  playing,  especially  for 
ensemble  playing. 

The  development  of  taste  in  play¬ 
ing.  (Exprettion,  phrasing,  dy¬ 
namics,  nuance,  style.) 

(Gaining  command  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  {ReaXett,  intervals,  ar¬ 
ticulation,  etc.) 

Development  of  sensitivity  to  tone 
quality  and  intonation. 

Ability  to  sigbt-read.  (Xo  doubt 
depends  on  all  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned.) 

Sensitivity  to  a  conductor  of  the 
ensemble. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  DEEP  AP¬ 
PRECIATION  AND  8ENRITIV. 
ITY  TO  GOOD  MUSIC. 

Above  all  the  last  item  is  Important 
and  if  the  student  does  not  experience 
it,  his  musical  education  Is  lacking, 
even  though  he  has  experienced  the 
thrill  of  wearing  a  bright  uniform  and 
marched  with  the  band. 

Perhaps  the  school  board  or  super¬ 
intendent  is  not  interested  in  mu¬ 
sic,  but  is  Interested  in  seeing 
the  band  march  at  football  games:  this 
is  no  doqht  true  in  many  places,  and 


hare  is  another  Job  for  the  local  music 
educator.  He  must  not  only  sell  lls 
ideas  on  developing  musicianship  to 
the  students,  but  he  must  also  sell  the  | 
idea  to  the  school  officials  and  the  peo-  * 
pie  of  the  community.  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  Joh,  and  will  take  time,  but 
it  has  been  done  many  times  before. 
Ortainly  one  method  of  attacking  this 
problem  would  be  to  develop  some  ex¬ 
cellent  ensembles  and  soloists  to  liter¬ 
ally  broadcast  musicianship  to  the  !• 
community. 

I  believe  that  a  music  educator  must 
have  ideals  of  musicianship  and  con¬ 
stantly  he  or  she  must  work  toward  i 
that  goal  in  the  community,  and  with  j 
the  students  if  the  community  refuses  | 
to  be  sold  on  musicianship.  It  might  ? 
be  a  sign  that  they  are  not  quite  ready  | 
for  it.  but  let  some  town,  perhaps  fifty  i 
miles  away,  develop  a  fine  instrumen¬ 
tal  program  and  It  will  soon  awaken 
them.  Another  factor  that  is,  and  can  j 
be.  a  great  influence  in  the  school  in-  j 
strumental  program  toward  developing  I 
a  musicianly  attitude  is  the  Universi-  I 
ties  and  Colleges.  We  have  only  to  I 
witness  the  influence  in  Illinois  of  the  | 
great  University  of  Illinois  band  on 
the  rest  of  the  state.  Ortainly  we  find  j 

no  other  state  that  has  any  more  fine  j 

school  bands.  Mr.  Revelli  of  the  Uni-  I 
versity  of  Michigan  has  done  some  fine 
work  for  the  high  school  music  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  state.  I  know  this  to 
be  a  fact  for  I  have  seen  it! 

Of  course  there  is  the  radio  and 
there  are  recordings  that  will  also 
prove  an  inspiration  to  the  students.  I 

Why  not  have  a  set  of  records  in  the  | 
instrument  room?  There  are  many 
fine  recordings  of  solos  that  should 
interest  the  student.  A  recording  set 
will  also  give  the  student  a  chance 
to  hear  himself  in  comparison  to  other 
musicians,  and  it  certainly  should 
awaken  some  desire  to  improve  mu-  i 

sicianship.  | 

At  any  rate,  teachers  and  students, 
let's  all  take  stock  of  our  programs  j 
and  find  out  just  what  kind  of  mu¬ 
sicians  we  are  training  and  becoming 
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How  WE  Book 
Music  thru  the 
School  Calendar 

More  Help  on  the  Scheduling  Problem 


By  Fr*d  W«b«r 

AuocUt*  DIrcctof,  MictH9M  Cify,  Ind. 

•  IN  SETTING  UP  OUR  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  SCHEDULE  we 
have  tried  to  keep  3  main  points  in 
mind  and  work  towards  them,  namely: 

1 —  A  regular  established  instru¬ 
mental  music  curriculum,  based  on  the 
order  of  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
with  definite  texts  and  methods  and  a 
definite  system  of  promotions,  awards, 
etcetra. 

2 —  A  fiexible  schedule  whereby 
students  can  be  changed  at  any  time 
from  one  class  or  organisation  to  an¬ 
other.  Changes  depend  on  the  ability 
and  effort  of  the  students.  This  creates 
more  of  an  incentire  for  a  student  to 
practice,  take  private  lessons  and 
maintain  good  conduct. 

3 —  A  weekly  assigned  lesson  for 
each  student  to  practice  at  home.  By 
so  doing  we  try  to  make  the  class 
lessons  as  nearly  like  private  lessons 
ss  possible  because  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  the  students  study  privately 
and  the  development  of  the  band  and 
orchestra  is  dependent  upon  class 
instruction. 

Our  town  has  a  population  of  about 
30,000  and  we  have  a  Senior  High  of 
about  1000,  a  Junior  High,  of  about 
the  same  enrollment.  Both  Junior 
and  Senior  High  are  under  the  same 
roof  and  classes  pass  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  7  grade  schools  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  about  250.  We 
have  two  instrumental  music  teachers 
who  devote  full  time  to  instrumental 
music.  We  have  over  400  students 
studying  instrumental  music,  175  in 
the  grades,  125  in  Jr.  High  and  100  in 
Senior  High. 

Our  scheduling,  because  of  necessity, 
is  rather  complicated,  but  we  have 
found  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  we  have  been  able  to 
devise  to  meet  our  situation.  Students 
are  started  in  the  4th  grade  on  violin 
and  5th  grade  on  band  instruments. 
We  do  this  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  students  to  start  on 
violin  in  competition  with  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Many  children  will  start  on 
violin  rather  than  wait  a  year  to  start 
on  a  wind  instrument  Since  violin 
takes  longer  to  get  started  on  this  also 
gives  the  violinists  a  head  start  of  a 
year. 

One  teacher  handles  all  the  grade 
work  and  Junior  High  band  classes 
and  the  other  bandies  Senior  High 
band  and  Orchestra  and  Junior  High 
Strings.  A  half  day  is  allotted  to  each 
grade  school.  Classes  are  scheduled 
as  follows: 

Beginning  String  class 

Beginning  Wind  class 

Advanced  String  class 

Advanced  Band  class. 


We  try  to  have  45  minute  classes 
except  for  drums.  Of  course,  this 
schedule  is  sometimes  changed  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  problem  of  meth¬ 
ods  is  one  of  the  most  dlfllcult  to 
decide.  We  use  a  regular  class  begin¬ 
ners  method  for  beginners  and  an 
intermediate  drill  book  for  all  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  advanced  grade  classes. 
All  grade  ‘schools  use  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  throughout  the  system. 

The  Junior  High  operates  on  a  6 
period  schedule  with  55  minute  classes. 
Recitations  are  held  the  first  half  of 
the  period  and  the  students  study  the 
last  half.  There  are  no  study  halls. 
Since  the  Junior  High  students  have 
no  study  halls  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  miss  some  other  class  in  order  to 
schedule  music. 

When  the  student  goes  to  Junior 
High  he  is  grouped  according  to 
instrument  and  he  operates  on  a 
rotating  schedule.  Both  instructors 
have  their  Junior  High  classes  on  one 
and  the  same  day.  Students  are 
excused  from  their  regular  class  on 
the  day  of  the  music  lesson  and  since 
the  schedule  rotates,  they  miss  the 
same  class  only  once  every  six  weeks. 

Classes  are  divided  as  follows: 

Band  Classes 

1 —  Bb  clarinets 

2 —  Cornets 

3 —  Drums 

4 —  Large  brass 

5 —  Miscellaneous 

String  Classes 

1 —  Elementary  violin 

2 —  Cello  and  viola 

3 —  Advanced  violin 

We  also  have  a  special  beginners 
class  in  Junior  High  in  which  we  start 
most  of  the  basses,  do  the  switching 
to  larger  instrument,  etc.  Although 
we  would  like  to  have  all  Junior  High 
classes  with  like  instruments,  we  have 
to  condense  them  into  5  groups  for 
each  teacher  and  this  necessitates  some 
classes  of  miscellaneous  instruments. 

For  the  clarinet,  drum,  comet,  and 
violin  classes  a  regular  method  for 


each  particular  instrument  is  used 
with  weekly  advanced  assignments  and 
prepared  iessons.  For  the  classes 
which  include  several  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments,  we  use  a  technique  driii  book 
that  can  be  used  for  ail  instruments. 

The  Junior  Band  meets  twice 
weekly.  The  students  are  excused 
from  the  last  half  of  their  last  period 
class — (which  is  the  study  period) — 
at  3:30  and  then  rehearsals  continue 
until  4:30  one  night  and  5:15  the 
other.  On  the  day  the  Junior  Band 
rehearses  until  5:15,  a  few  of  the  best 
grade  school  players  rehearse  with  the 
band  to  fill  out  the  complete  90  piece 
symphonic  band.  This  group  is  the 
concert  and  contest  band.  The  Junior 
Orchestra  rehearses  twice  weekly,  un¬ 
der  the  same  arrangements,  once  with 
only  the  strings  and  once  with  the  full 
orchestra.  We  also  have  a  grade  band 
of  85  which  rehearses  after  school 
from  4:00  until  5:00  once  each  week. 
This  band  Includes  beginners  and  all 
others  who  haven't  qualified  for  the 
Junior  Band. 

Because  of  schedule  difficulties  in 
the  Sr.  High,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
band  during  the  regular  school  hours 
without  a  number  of  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  having  unavoidable  conflicts. 
Therefore,  as  an  experiment  this  year, 
the  Sr.  Band  meets  each  morning  from 
7:30  until  8:20  before  school  but  as  a 
regular  scheduled  class.  The  band 
members  and  the  director  are  then  ex¬ 
cused  from  school  one  study  period 
either  before  or  after  lunch  or  the  last 
period  of  the  day.  This  class  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  regular  scheduled  class 
with  credit  the  same  as  any  other 
school  class.  This  early  rehearsal  time 
also  makes  it  possible  for  Junior  Band 
members  to  fill  in  with  the  Senior 
band  when  needed.  We  try  to  have 
capable  9th  graders,  who  are  in  Junior 
High,  spend  one  year  playing  with 
both  bands  so  they  will  get  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  playing  3rd  and  4th  parts  in 
the  Senior  Band  and  Ist  parts  in  the 
Junior  Band.  The  Senior  Band  has  5 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Drum  Rudiments, 

I  TEACH  them  THIS  Way 


•  ONE  OF  THE  TOUGHEST  PROB¬ 
LEMS  which  we  older  teachers,  who 
were  thrown  into  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  work  hy  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  (perhaps  some  younger  teach¬ 
ers  also,)  have  to  face  is:  How  are 
we  going  to  develop  drummers  when 
we  ourselves  know  practically  noth¬ 
ing  about  drum  technique?  Oh  yes, 
we  attended  the  music  clinics,  and  we 
were  careful  not  to  miss  the  special 
drum  sessions  conducted  by  Bill  Lud¬ 
wig.  We  saw  him  demonstrate  the 
thirteen  rudiments  year  after  year,  but 
watching  a  veteran  drummer  like  Bill 
Ludwig  beat  out  the  rudiments  is  one 
thing,  and  beating  them  out  yourself 
is  quite  another,  and  then  teaching  the 
beats  to  a  nine  year  old  child,  with 
very  little  rhythmic  talent  or  poor  co¬ 
ordination.  is  quite  another  thing 
again. 

Occasionally,  I  had  succeeded  In  per¬ 
suading  a  boy,  who  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  drumming  than  in  wearing  a 
uniform  and  going  on  trips  with  the 
l>and,  to  take  the  rudiment  sheet  and 
study  the  r-1,  r-1,  the  da-da’  ma-ma’, 
(please  not  the  accent  on  each  second 
syllable)  the  "Go  to  bed  Tom”  and 
the  "Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed  Tom"  etc. 
etc.  until  he  kept  the  whole  family 
awake  nights  getting  up  in  his  sleep 
and  tap  dancing  drum  rudiments. 

Such  boys  are  not  a  problem  to  the 
intfrucfor,  but  rather  to  the  nerv¬ 
ous  mother  who  sometimes  wonders 
whether  the  padded  cell  would  not  be 
preferable  to  a  home  with  such  a  boy. 

Let  it  be  stated  here  that  the  term 
"rudiments”  is  a  misnomer.  A  rudi¬ 
ment  is  a  single  element,  a  beginning, 
a  first  step.  The  beats  known  as 
“drum  rudiments"  are  not  a  single 
element;  they  are  not  a  beginning; 
they  are  not  a  first  step.  They  are 
collectively  the  "foundation”  upon 
which  the  art  of  drumming  rests. 
Kveryone  of  the  so  called  rudiments 
can  be  broken  up  into  component  ele¬ 
ments;  therefore,  they  are  not  rudi¬ 
ments. 

The  "problem”  confronted  me  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  dozen  youngsters 
came  to  me  one  day  with  the  question, 
"Can  we  join  the  band?  I  said  “Sure 
you  can.”  Each  had  passed  the  talent 
test,  but  most  of  them  had  a  low 
grade  in  the  “rhythm”  test. 

After  some  inquiry  we  found  that. 


By  Ernest  Schmidt 

Durand,  Wisconsin 


with  few  exceptions,  the  parents  of 
these  children  were  not  able  to  buy 
instruments  and  all  the  school  Instru¬ 
ments  bad  been  loaned  out.  What  to 
do?  I  could  not  disappoint  them,  so 
I  told  them  I  would  think  it  over,  hop¬ 
ing  that  they  would  forget  to  come 
back.  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  entertain  such  a  hope,  for  they 
came  every  day  until  finally  I  told 
them  to  get  some  drum  sticks  and  they 
could  learn  to  drum.  I  had  several 
times  before  taught  junior  drum  corps 
which  gave  the  public  a  thrill,  but 
each  time  I  had  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  work.  I  decide  that, 
either  this  ciass  must  learn  to  perform 
the  "rudiments”  well,  or  I  would  con¬ 
cede  myself  a  failure  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  field. 

Knowing  that  a  chiid  of  that  age 
learns  a  great  deai  by  imitation,  I  had 
practiced  the  flam,  the  flam-accent,  and 
the  dada-mama  so  that  I  could  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  my  class  and  let  them  learn 
a  few  fundamental  beats  by  watching 
and  imitating  me.  I  soon  found  that 
there  were  no  embryonic  Bili  Ludwigs 
in  that  class.  I  just  did  not  get  to 
first  base,  and  the  class  was  losing 
interest. 

Then  suddenly  it  dawned  on  me. 
Why  not  use  the  sanie  method  we  use 
in  teaching  piano?  First  one  band, 
then  the  other. 

When  we  break  up  the  different 
drum  rudiments  and  study  the  part 
each  hand  plays  alone,  we  soon  find 
that  there  are  only  three  fundamental 
beats,  and  any  child  in  school  can 
understand  these  three  beats.  Not 
only  can  he  understand  them,  but  al¬ 
most  any  young  child  will  become  in¬ 
terested  when  these  beats  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

Using  these  three  beats,  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  fundamental  routine  which 
I  have  used  for  several  years  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  uniform  success.  Let  me  add 
that  I  use  the  same  routine  with  every 
beginner  irrespective  of  the  grade 
which  he  attends  in  school.  I  will 
first  present  the  complete  routine  and 
afterwards  add  some  explanatory  re¬ 
marks. 


THE  THREE  FUNDAMENTAL 
BEATS— STROKE,  TAP, 
BOUNCE 

I.  Right  hand  stroke.  Left  band 
stroke.  Hand  to  hand  stroke. 

II.  Right  hand  tap.  Left  hand  tap. 
Hand  to  band  tap. 

III.  Right  hand  bounce.  Left  hand 
bounce.  Hand  to  hand  bounce. 

IV.  Right  band  stroke-tap.  Left 
hand  tap-stroke.  Hand  to  hand  fiam. 

V.  Right  band  six  count.  Left  hand 
six  count.  Hand  to  hand  /lam-accent. 

VI.  Right  hand  eight  count.  Left 
hand  eight  count.  Hand  to  hand  flam- 
paradiddle. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that 
from  the  very  first  lesson  the  beginner 
is  required  to  do  everything  on  a  lovd 
<-ount.  In  demonstrating  I  have  found 
it  better  not  to  face  the  student  but 
to  stand  alongside. 

Exptanaory  Remarks.  (The  Roman 
numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  routine.) 

I.  Commands  to  remember  in  drill¬ 
ing  the  stroke.  “Arm  straight  for¬ 
ward.”  “Stick  points  down.”  (But  it 
points  ftp  before  the  stroke  is  com¬ 
pleted.) 

II.  Commands  to  remember  in  drill¬ 
ing  the  tap.  “Arm  down.”  "Stick 
points  up.” 

III.  The  BOUNCE.  Right  here  let 
me  say  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
dada’  mama’  exercise.  It  is  a  means 
to  an  end.  But  it  is  not  the  end.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  known 
means  by  which  one  may  acquire  the 
perfect  long  roll.  But  In  teaching 
children  one  cannot  always  follow  the 
book.  The  teacher  must  forever  keep 
before  his  mind’s  eye  that  big  word— 
EXPEDIENCY,  a  word  that  is  big  in 
more  than  one  sense.  Ever  and  again 
he  faces  the  ^luestion,  “What  is  the 
best,  the  most  practicable  thing  to  do 
under  the  present  circumstances?”  In 
this  case  the  question  is,  “Is  It  better 
to  use  an  expedient  to  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  interested  in  drumming  so  that 
later  some  of  them  may  even  develop 
a  perfect  roll,  or  should  we  follow  the 
book,  begin  with  dada-mama  and  de¬ 
velop  almost  no  drummers  at  all? 
Well,  the  bounce  is  the  expedient.  If 
any  teacher  can  do  better  with  dada’ 
mama’,  more  power  to  him  or  her. 

I  begin  teaching  the  bounce  using 
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the  stroke.  This  appeals  to  the  child 
because  he  knows  that  to  make  a  ball 
bounce  he  must  throw  the  ball.  Using 
the  stroke,  he  can  throw  the  stick 
with  enough  force  and  with  enough  re¬ 
laxation  to  make  it  bounce.  His  prob¬ 
lem  then  is  to  catch  the  stick  on  the 
first  bounce.  As  soon  as  the  stroke 
bounce  is  acquired,  and  not  until  then, 

I  change  to  the  tap-bounce.  Both 
bounces  must  be  practiced  each  hand 
alone  on  a  loud  count  before  the  hand 
to  hand  bounce  is  attempted.  This 
also  should  be  practiced  on  a  loud 
count. 

IV.  In  teaching  the  stroke-tap  and 
the  tap-stroke  remember  when  the 
stroke  starts  the  stick  points  down, 
when  the  stroke  stops  the  stick  points 
up,  ready  for  the  tap,  when  the  tap 
tops  the  stick  points  dotrn  ready  for 
the  next  stroke. 

V.  Right  band  six  count.  A  quick 
way  to  develop  the  flam-accent.  Teach 
class  to  say  "stroke  rest  tap — ^tap  tap 
swing,  stroke  rest  tap  tap  tap  swing.” 
Say  this  over  and  over  until  you  can’t 
miss.  (Swing  means  swing  the  arm 
for  the  next  stroke.  The  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  slow  swing  will  help  to  re¬ 
lax  the  arm  and  wrist.)  When  stu¬ 
dents  can  say  it  let  them  "say  it  and 
do  it.”  Then  do  it  on  a  loud  count. 
Count — 1.  2.  3 — 4.  5.  6. 

Stick — Stroke  Rest  Tap  Tap  Tap 

Swing. 

I/eft  hand  six  count.  Class  learns 
to  say  rhythmically — tap  tap  swing — 
stroke  rest  tap,  tap  tap  swing — stroke 
rest  tap.  Say  it  and  do  it.  Count 
it  and  do  it. 

Count — 1.  2.  3 — 4.  5.  6. 

Stick — Tap  Tap  Swing — Stroke  Rest 

Tap. 

Both  of  these  must  be  done  on  a 
loud  count  until  they  are  easy  and 
can  be  done  fluently  without  missing. 
Then  do  both  at  the  same  time  and 
you  have  the  hand  to  band  flam-accent. 
Sometimes  students  lack  the  necessary 
coordination  to  do  this  on  a  count. 
In  that  case  I  have  them  do  it  first 
on  this  call:  flam  left  right,  flam 
right  left,  flam  left  right,  flam  right 
left."  When  they  can  do  it  on  this 
call  they  will  soon  learn  to  do  it  on 
the  count.  After  some  speed  is  ac¬ 
quired  they  can  try  it  on  a  two  count. 

VI.  Right  hand  eight  count.  Say: 
stroke  rest  tap  tap — tap  tap  swing  (the 
swing  in  this  case  extends  over  two 
counts).  Say  and  do.  Count  and  do. 
Count— 1.  2.  3.  4—6.  6.  7.  8. 

Stick — Stroke  Rest  Tap  Tap — Tap  Tap 

S-w-i-n-g. 

Left  band  eight  count.  Say:  tap  tap 
s-w-i-n-g — stroke  rest  tap  tap.  Say  and 
do.  Count  and  do. 

Count— 1.  2.  3.  4—6.  6.  7.  8. 

Stick — Tap  Tap  S-w-i-n-g — Stroke  Rest 

Tap  Tap. 

(Turn  to  page  21) 


Across  the  River  She  Must  Go 

High  Water  No  Barrier  To  This 

Ambitious  Inter-State  Band  Director 


A  royal  salute,  men,  to  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  and  fine  musician  who 
shuttles  back  and  forth  across  the 
Ohio  River  to  keep  two  fine  school 
bands  clicking  on  the  very  latest 
things  from  the  publishers. 

Nell  Reese  Steen  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  has  a  long  time  record  of 
successful  music  teaching  in  her  home 
towp,  Augusta,  as  well  as  in  the  Ohio 
schools  Just  across  the  water.  Many 
of  her  students  have  brought  home 
superior  ratings  from  the  contests  and 
have  received  university  and  college 
scholarships  as  the  result  of  their 
musical  achievements. 


Thu  it  Nell  Reete  Sfeen't  School  Band  at  Sharonvilla,  Ohio. 


Thu  it  Noll  Raata  Staon't  School  Band  at  Auqutfa,  Kentucky. 


January,  1943 


Plemee  meniioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anrweriHg  edvtrtisementt  in  Ihit  magoMin*. 
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Victory 

Floor  SHOW 


•  MUSIC  18  NOT  ONLY  MORALE, 
but  music  saluting  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces  with  formations  representing 
each  branch  of  the  service  is  a  special 
opportunity  for  the  marching  band. 
At  any  basketball  game  this  winter  a 
complete  show  dedicated  to  the  men 
of  the  armed  services  is  a  part  every 
school  band  can  play  in  the  war  effort. 

Frequently  a  band  honors  one  branch 
of  our  fighting  men  at  a  game,  but  not 
so  often  does  it  dedicate  the  entire 
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"The  Army  Air  Corp«  March" 

program  to  the  Air  Corps,  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines.  The  performance  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article  is  an  easy  yet 
effective  one  that  can  be  used  in  honor¬ 
ing  our  heroes  with  their  official  songs 
and  with  a  formation  representing 
their  branch  of  the  service. 

Since  the  band  is  not  actually 
marching  while  playing  these  salutes 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  service, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  bandsman  to 
memorize  his  music.  And  because  no 
properties  are  required  for  the  per¬ 
formance  nor  any  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  are  necessary,  the  show  can  be 
staged  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
drill. 

After  a  single  file  entrance  and  a  few 
maneuvers,  the  band  can  play  the 
choruses  of  “Army  Air  Corps  March," 
"You’re  In  the  Army  Now,"  "Anchors 
Aweigh,"  “Marines’  Hymn,"  and 
“Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammu¬ 
nition."  Although  the  choruses  of  all 
these  selections  are  easy  enough  for 
the  young  hand,  still  they  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  Interest  for  advanced  players — 
at  least  some  of  the  arrangements  are. 

To  save  time  the  band  need  not  re¬ 
peat  any  chorus  except  the  short  six- 


for  the  B.  B.  Game , 

By  Charles  G.  Morehead  ^ 

MyHievilU,  ArkasMt  j 


Director  of  the  Hi 

teen-bar  one  of  “You’re  in  the  Army 
Now";  however  in  playing  “Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition,”  your 
organization  will  probably  enjoy  three 
choruses,  singing  the  second  with  audi¬ 
ence  participation. 

*11110  victory  show  for  a  basketball 
game  can  be  opened  and  closed  with 
the  band  forming  a  picture  and  using 
in  the  middle  portion  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  block  letters  for  the  other  three 
formations.  Of  course  pictures  oi*  em¬ 
blems  for  all  branches  of  the  service 
are  Just  as  easy  to  form  as  letters,  but 
since  many  bands  didn’t  use  the  spell¬ 
ing-bee  type  of  show  for  football 
games,  they  may  welcome  for  variety 
to  use  letters.  The  diagrams  in  this 
article  are  for  a  37-piece  victory  pep 
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band,  but  the  formations  are  easily 
adaptable  for  smaller  or  larger  units. 

'The  different  branches  of  the  service 
may  be  saluted  In  alphabetical  order, 
the  Air  Corps  being  first  In  the  show 
as  our  band  gave  it  we  formed  an 
airplane  with  four  majorettes  as 
motors  doing  a  two-hand  twirl  repre¬ 
senting  the  motion  of  propellers,  while 
the  band  played  one  chorus  of  the 
“Army  Air  Corps  March." 

Without  going  back  to  basic  forma¬ 
tion  or  without  taking  any  unneces¬ 
sary  steps,  each  band  member  went 
directly  and  quickly  to  his  place  in  a 
block  A,  greeting  the  Army,  with  the 
majorettes  forming  the  cross  bar. 
While  the  band  played  the  chorus  of 


School  Band 
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“You’re  in  the  Army  Now,”  the  j 
majorettes  put  their  batons  on  their 
shoulders  like  guns  and  did  a  military,  I 
routine,  using  a  wooden  soldier  motive. 

For  greeting  the  Navy,  the  band  next  t 
formed  the  block  letter  Ji  and  played  ^ 
a  chorus  of  “Anchors  Aweigh." 

To  salute  the  Marines,  only  a  few 
members  had  to  change  their  positions 
to  form  the  inside  of  the  M  before 
playing  a  chorus  of  the  “Marine’s 
Hymn." 

Closing  our  victory  show,  the  band  | 
formed  a  cannon  and  played  and  sang  ° 
three  choruses  of  “Praise  the  Lord  and 
Pass  the  Ammunition,"  the  second  i 
chorus  of  which  the  crowd  enjoyed  { 
singing  with  ns. 

If  your  band  prefers  to  use  all  pic-  I 
tures  or  emblems,  a  formation  of  s  ] 
w'ooden  soldier  with  a  gun  on  his  { 
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shoulder  can  be  worked  out  Just  u  ! 
easily  as  a  block  A  for  the  Army,  and 

(Turn  to  pat*  S4)  | 
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Help  For  Young  Fingers  on  those 

First  and  Second  Valves 


By  McaHn  Monahan, 
Instructor 

Detroit,  Michigan 

•  LITTLE  STEVE  AND  MARY  hare 
been  tootin'  their  horns  about  six 
months  now  and  the  maestro  decides 
thst  they  are  ready  to  try  out  for  the 
“Z"  Band  and  to  struggle  with  first 
and  second  Tslre — and  less  frequently 
with  the  third.  You  say — well,  B  Flat 
and  F  Natural  are  first  finger  and  B 
Natural  and  F  Sharp  are  second 
finger.  I  used  this  simple  and  suppos¬ 
edly  only  procedure  for  years  with 
slow  and  uncertain  results.  Then  I 
stumbled  upon  a  simpler  method 
which  has  worked  well.  I  started  to 
use  the  advertiser’s  technique,  having 


tained  a  perfectly  balanced  band  of 
forty  boys  and  girls  (average  age  of 
12  years) — by  this  method.  Again  I 
write  the  following  chart  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  board; 

Positiont  Valvet 

1  =  0 — 0  is  open  on  all  in¬ 

struments 

2  =  2 — 2  is  2 — that’s  easy 

3  =  1 — Say  3  for  Trom¬ 

bones,  1  for  Valves 

4  =  12 — M  ore  difflcult  to 

memorise 

5  =  23 — That’s  easy — 2  plus 

3  =  5 

6  =  13 — More  difflcult  to 

memorise 

7  =  123— Easy — Just  say  ”AH" 

— one  word 


I  never  say  more  than  one  word:  0,  2. 
1  or  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  or  all.  Where  possi¬ 
ble,  I  tried  to  use  the  "Law  of  Asso¬ 
ciation,’’  which  always  helps  the 
memory.  It  is  a  little  difflcult  at  first 
to  teach  this  method,  but  once  it  gets 
started  the  students  begin  to  teach 
each  other  and  the  whole  thing  be¬ 
comes  a  game. 

Many  times  I  have  sat  beside  a  neo¬ 
phyte  bass  player  (10-12  years  old), 
and,  as  the  band  was  playing,  helped 
him  with  all  the  fingerings  of  which 
I  thought  he  wasn’t  sure.  If  I  had 
waited  to  say  first,  second,  and  third 
valves,  the  “train  would  •  have  gone 
by.’’  All  I  needed  to  say  was  one 
word,  "seven,’’  and  he  would  be  ready 
to  use  the  proper  valves  on  the  dot. 
This  teaching  kids  must  be  made 
simple.  Why,  I’d  go  batty  saying 
“first  and  second  valves"  as  many 
times  a  day  as  I  say  “four” — and  I’m 
not  talking  golf  either. 
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had  a  little  experience  in  that  field.  I 
wrote  on  the  board 


using  one  F  for  both  words;  and  like- 


tcond 


^  econd 

using  one  8  for  both  words.  How  this 
alliteration  happened  to  work  out  so 
well  with  reference  to  both  sharps 
and  fiats  is  more  than  I  can  explain — 
Just  another  one  of  the  laws  of  music, 

1  suppose.  But  once  having  seen  the 
AAA  and  having  been  told  of  what  it 
means  to  autoists  over  the  entire 
country,  one  never  forgets  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  Now,  in  case  of  C  Major,  one 
has  both  fingerings,  barring  accident¬ 
als,  of  course.  The  method  holds  good 
likewise  in  the  playing  of  bass  clef 
Instruments.  Notice,  too,  how  it  works 
with  the  wood-winds.  F  sharp  is  most 
frequently  played  with  second  finger 
on  the  right  hand,  excepting  the  al¬ 
ternate  or  "fork”  fingerings.  Some 
charts  give  the  third  finger  on  some 
wood-wind  instruments  which  is  still 
better,  being  further  away  from  the 
first!  With  reference  to  the  Flats,  the 
first  fingering  holds  good  with  F  Nat¬ 
ural  (top  line)  and  also  B  Flat  when 
It  la  played  alternately  with  the  first 
finger  of  each  hand. 

Another  item  that  has  helped  me 
much  is  the  referring  of  valves  on  all 
brass  instruments  as  “Positions”  as 
based  on  the  Trombone.  This  method 
not  only  saves  valuable  time  in  this 
fast  moving  world,  but  permits  one 
to  switch  his  baritones,  trombones 
and  basses  around  in  favor  of  balance 
and  Instrumentation.  For  six  years 
St  a  local  orphanage,  I  have  main- 


/azz  Music  vs.  Concert  Music 


Our  History  of  Music  class  has 
a  membership  of  about  thirty 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors. 
Some  of  the  students  are  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  band,  orchestra,  or 
chorus,  but  an  equal  number  are 
not  members  of  musical  organ¬ 
izations. 

Recently,  while  we  were  studyr 
ing  the  music  of  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  violinists  brought  to 
class  a  recording  of  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  Violin  Concerto.  This  sug¬ 
gested  a  discussion  of  concertos. 

A  trumpet  player  then  brought 
a  recording  of  the  Concerto  for 
Trumpet  (A  Jazz  Masterpiece) 
written  and  played  by  Harry 
James  (Victor  35340).  The  in¬ 
structor  decided  to  contrast  this 
with  the  Concerto  for  Trumpet 


Thi.  report  ia  aubmitled  bu  Merlr 
J.  Itaae,  BM..  B.a.,  U.A.  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Inatrumental 
Music  John  Marshall  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Teacher  of  His¬ 
tory  of  Music  and  of  classes  in  tn- 
strumental  music^  and  director  of 
the  symphony  orchestra.  Composer 
and  arranger  of  moity  outstanding 
works  for  school  orchestras  and 
bands^  Adjudicator  at  state  and 
regional  contests.  Conductor  at 
clinics  and  festivals. 

by  Haydn  played  by  George  Esk- 
dale  (Columbia  70106-D). 

Before  the  records  were 
played,  the'members  of  the  class 
were  asked  to  Judge  (evaluate) 
the  two  performances  and  the 
two  compositions.  ’  To  guide 
them  in  Judging,  the  Standards 
of  Adfudication,  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  adjudication  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  discussed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  things  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration:  tone  quality,  in¬ 
tonation,  technic,  interpretation, 
taste,  musical  value. 

After  the  members  of  the  class 
had  heard  the  two  recordings 
their  Judgment  as  to  which  per¬ 
formance  was  musical  and  which 
composition  was  good  music  was 
so  obvious  that  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  said.  Such  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  contrast 
between  Jazz  music  and  concert 
music  makes  discussion  and 
argument  unnecessary. 


JssMry.  1943 


Plesje  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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RHYTHM 


That's  MY  SPECIALTY 


By  Paul  W.  Herrington 

Bolton  L«ndin9,  N.  Y. 

Music  Educator,  Bolton  Cantral  Schools 


•  AOCORDiNG  TO  AN  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  SURVEY  made  by  Walter 
Beehler  of  Ithaca  College,  RHYTHM 
la  the  element  in  music  which  gives 
the  moat  difficulty*  in  teaching.  To 
thoae  who  are  having  auch  difficulty, 
the  following  method  is  offered.  That 
it  works  has  been  proved  by  all  who 
have  tried  it. 

I.,et  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
most  of  the  music  written  can  be 
broken  down  into  a  few  basic  rhythms, 
it  follows  that  if  the  studefit,  by  re¬ 
alizing  this,  could  recognize  and  cor¬ 
rectly  count  these  basic  rhythms 
whenever  and  wherever  they  were 
found,  he  would  have  solved  most  of 
his  problems.  It  can  be  done  quite 
simply  and  effectively. 

First  of  all,  what  are  these  basic- 
rhythms?  Using  the  quarter  note  as 
the  unit  of  beat  as  is  usually  done 
in  primary  rhythmic  traininff  the 
most  important  basic  rhythms  are  the 
quarter,  half,  dotted-half  and  whole 
notes.  To  this  are  added  the  two 
eighth  notes,  the  dotted-quarter  and 
eighth,  the  triplet,  the  dotted-eighth 
and  sixteenth,  and  four  sixteenth 
notes.  These  do  not  comprise  the 
entire  list  of  basic  rhythms,  but  by 
being  able  to  count  these  NINE 
rhythms  correctly,  think  of  all  the 
school  music  that  the  student  could 
play  or  sing — assuming,  of  course, 
that  he  has  the  necessary  technique. 

So  far,  nothing  startlingly  new  has 
been  offered.  But  now.  as  we  take  up 
the  counting  of  these  basic  rhythms 
the  innovations  can  be  seen.  Pri¬ 
marily,  this  method  of  counting  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that,  since 
individual  rhythms  are  played  the 
the  same,  they  should  be  counted  the 
tame.  To  illustrate,  picture  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  four  quarter  notes.  Since  each 
quarter  note  gets  one  beat,  why  not 
count  the  measure  l-l-l-l  instead  of 
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Sine*  gradusti^  from  fha  Fradonia  Stafa  Normal  School^  tavan  yaars  ago,  Mr.  Harring¬ 


ton  ha$  boon  fna  music  aducator  at  Bolton  Landing.  This  is  ona  of  his  most  racant 
organisations,  first  divisionar  in  both  stata  and  ragional  contasts. 


problems  have  been  created  because 
the  student  has  to  determine  the  cor¬ 
rect  count  for  the  note  by  its  position 
in  the  measure.  Iif  the  new  method 
of  counting,  there'is  only  ONE  prob¬ 
lem — namely,  that  a  quarter  note  gets 
one  beat  and  that  whenever  they  see 
it,  it  is  counted  1. 

The  same  method  of  simplification 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  other  rhythms. 
Two  eighth  notes  are  always  counted 
1-ft:  a  dotted-quarter  and  eighth  is 
always  counted  1-2&*  a  triplet  Iftft;  a 
dotted-eighth  and  sixteenth  is  la  (long 
1  short  a):  and  four  sixteenth  notes 
are  counted  l-a-&-da.  Since  rests  are 
"silent  notes”  and  can  take  the  place 
of  regular  notes  at  any  time,  they  are 
counted  exactly  the  same  as  the  notes 
they  replace. 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  this 
method  of  counting  becomes  more  effi¬ 
cient  thg  harder  the  rhythmic  prob¬ 
lem.  Study  the  accompanying  eight 
measure  illustration  with  both  the 
new  and  old  method  of  counting  and 
see  if  the  new  method  is  not  much 
simpler  and  more  understandable. 

In  the  old  method  of  counting,  each 


1-2-3-4?  Or  take  as  another  example 
a  measure  of  two  half  notes.  Since 
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each  note  gets  two  beats,  why  not 
count  it  1-2  1-2? 
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In  the  case  of  the  first  example, 
by  counting  the  measure  1-2-3-4,  FOUR 
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rhythm  presents  a  new  problem  in  as 
much  as  It  didn't  come  in  the  same 
position  in  the  measure  when  it  re¬ 
occured  and  as  a  result  had  to  be 
counted  differently.  In  the  above  ex¬ 
ample  there  are  twenty-two  such  prob¬ 
lems.  These  would  multiply  as  the 
length  of  the  piece  increased. 

In  the  new  method  of  counting, 
there  are  Just  NINE  problems  (eleven 
if  you  count  the  rests)  and  no  matter 
how  long  the  piece,  you  would  never 
have  any  more. 

This  simplification  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  each  rhythm  is  counted 
the  same  wherever  it  Is  found.  The 
children  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  each  piece  of  music  does  not 
present  a  new  problem,  but,  when 
broken  down,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  familiar  rhythmic  patterns  which 
are  always  counted  the  same.  As  each 
new  piece  is  taken  up,  this  realization 
is  brought  home  more  strongly  by 
scanning  the  music  and  picking  out 
each  familiar  rhythm.  The  important 
thing  is  to  drive  home  the  fact  that 
counting  is  EASY;  that  by  learning  to 
count  nine — think  of  it,  only  nine — 
(Tiiru  to  Page  22) 
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How 


We  are 


Making 


MUSIC 


Dorif  Darrah,  Drum  Major  of  tfia 
Marching  Band,  who  hat  won  first 
division  ratings  at  thraa  stata  con* 
tasts  and  at'  two  national  competi¬ 
tions.  She  has  played  cymbals  in  the 
Concert  Band  for  four  years  and  was 
a  member  of  the  All-State  Band. 
Doris  tarvad  the  Band  for  two  years 
at  Librarian. 


work  for 
Victory 


Denial  Connelly  (sousaphonist)  who 
hat  won  a  first  division  rating  at 
throe  state  contests  and  at  one  na¬ 
tional  contest,  and  hat  bean  twice  a 
member  of  the  All-State  Band.  For 
two  years  he  hat  been  a  student 
conductor  and  a  member  of  ‘the 
brats  soitot.  Ha  plant  to  make 
music  hit  profession. 

By  L  W.  Osbom«  Director  of  Music 

Hillsdale,  New  York 


•  AT  NO  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  public  school  music  have  we  faced 
such  a  stirring  challenge,  at  no  time 
have  we  been  offered  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  to  be  of  service.  That 
"Music  Maintains  Morale"  is  no  idle 
boast.  We  can  go  further,  music 
maket  morale.  Let  us  then  dedicate 
our  school  bands,  orchestras  and 
choirs  to  the  winning  of  the  war  on 
the  Home  Front. 

Inspiring  those  left  at  home  to  work 
unceasingly  ’till  victory  is  ours  may  be 
our  most  important  Job,  but  there  are 
other  jobs.  War  Bonds  and  Stamp 
Drives  can  be  stimulated  by  the  play¬ 
ing  and  singing  of  persuasive  patriotic 
music.  Army  and  Navy  enlistments 
can  be  spurred  by  tbe  strains  of  a 
rousing  march.  Scrap  Campaigns  can 
go  "over  the  top”  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  school  Pep  Band.  Tbe  boys 
home  on  furlough  can  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  effort  is  all  the  more 
worthwhile  and  appreciated  when  they 
hear  the  orchestra  and  choir  playing 
and  singing  in  their  honor. 

Last  Spring  our  music  department’s 
annual  concert  was  advertised  as  a 
Victory  Concert  and  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  was  a  defense  stamp.  Patri¬ 
otism  was  the  theme  of  the  evening 
ind  over  sixty  dollars  in  defense 
stamps  was  realized.  To  bolster  com¬ 
munity  morale  and  to  provide  local 
entertainment,  thus  saving  precious 
tires,  the  school  board  last  summer 
Vonsored  a  series  of  concerts  in  three 


different  villages  of  the  district.  Early 
in  October  the  school  band  played  a 
patriotic  program  in  yet  another  com¬ 
munity.  Smaller  ensembles,  too,  have 
a  place  in  our  war  program.  The 
Brass  Sextette  recently  provided  the 
music  at  a  local  Service  Flag  Dedica¬ 
tion.  The  trumpeters  of  the  band 
officiate  at  our  school’s  flag  raising 
and  lowering  ceremonies,  playing  To 
the  Colors  in  the  morning  and  Retreat 
at  school’s  close.  Our  student  conduct¬ 
ing  class  is  learning  to  direct  the 
community  singing  of  all  our  patriotic 
songs.  The  most  ambitious  of  our 
war  projects  occurred  November  6.  It 
met  with  gratifying  success.  This 
program  was  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department  and  was  aided  by  complete 
faculty  support. 

Patriotic  Rally  and  Band  Concert 

1.  Trumpeter  steps  in  front  of  cur¬ 
tain  and  plays  To  the  Colors  as  Boy 
Scout  Color  Guard  marches  up  center 
aisle  of  auditorium. 

2.  Student  leads  audience  in  Pledge 
to  the  Flag  {Color  Guard  goes  out  side 
door) 

3.  Band:  Let’s  Remember  Pearl 
Harbor,  Reid  d  Kaye 

4.  Roll  Call  of  all  former  students 
now  in  the  armed  forces.  (Read  ac¬ 
cording  to  branch  of  service  with 
appropriate  background  music  played 
on  phonograph.) 

5.  Band:  This  Is  Worth  Fighting 
For,  DeLange  d  Slept 

6.  Student  Explanation  of  School 


Service  Flag  recently  acquired. 

7.  Choir:  (directed  by  Catherine 
English,  Grade  Music  Supervisor) 
Pledge  to  the  Flag,  Malotte.  British 
Children’s  Prayer,  Wolfe 

8.  Band:  There’s  Something  About 
a  Soldier:  Gay.  Till  We  Meet  Again; 
Whiting.  Over  There;  Cohan. 

9.  Student  Talk,  Objectives  of  the 
War  Savings  Program. 

10.  Community  Singing  (Miss  Eng¬ 
lish),  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart; 
Daisy  Bell;^Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 

11.  Band:  We  Did  It  Before;  Friend 
d  Tobias.  The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover; 
Kent  d  Burton.  A  Rookie  Joined  the 
Army  (novelty);  Chenette  {featuring 
Gun  Spinner,  Vocal  Groups  and  Audi¬ 
ence) 

12.  Student  Talk,  The  Schools  of 
America  at  War, 

13.  Band,  Choir  and  Audience:  As 
America  Sang;  Coons.  {The  history 
of  America  as  told  in  her  songs — with 
narrator) 

War  Stamps  and  Bonds  were  sold  at 
decorated  booths  on  either  side  of  the 
auditorium.  A  "Write  a  Letter  Booth 
to  the  Boys  in  Service"  was  placed 
near  tbe  auditorium  entrance.  Stage 
and  auditorium  decorations  were  pa¬ 
triotically  inspired. 

No  doubt  the  reader  has  still  more 
ideas  on  the  contribution  of  music  to 
the  national  effort.  Let  us  put  these 
to  good  use,  BO  that  when  this  world  is 
free  again — it  can  be  said  that  we  all 
made  music  work  for  victory! 


OniAtcaciaA.  of,  ihsL 
J-juukH,  SimptiflaeL 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr„  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Hom«-mad«  S«*9fri«d 

I  sure  wlah  I  could  learn  French  bom, 
but  there's  not  a  horn  teacher  In  my  coun¬ 
ty.  I  wonder  if  I  could  teach  myself? 

Piano  is  Tune? 

You  can  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  ffo 
ahead.  First  dust  off  the  piano,  find  out 
If  it  is  anywhere  nearly  up-to-pitch,  and 
in  tune  with  Itself.  Now  set  out  a  lead 
pencil  or  adhesive  tape  and  label  the  keys 
by  letter-name  for  about  a  foot  In  both 
directions  from  the  trade-nmrk  or  middle 
of  the  keyboard. 

Match  Tonal 

Try  tootlnc  the  horn,  holding  the  In¬ 
strument  In  any  comfortable  position,  for 
the  time  being.  If  your  first  try  produces 
no  sound,  place  the  Ups  against  another 
part  of  the  mouthpiece,  another  and  an¬ 
other  until  something  "gives”  and  out 
cemes  a  tone — be  It  ever  so  shaky.  Once 
you  get  that  tone,  keep  blowing,  don't  let 
it  get  away.  Find  that  same  tone  on  the 
piano  keys.  Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
nsing  the  piano. 

Play  Taq 

Now  that  the  piano  has  caught  the  horn 
tone,  play  that  same  tone  on  the  piano 
and  make  the  horn  chase  after  It  When 
you  have  found  the  tone  on  the  horn, 
change  to  another  tone,  with  or  without 
valves,  and  let  the  piano  chase  It  Then 
when  the  piano  has  caught  It,  the  piano 
again  plays  It  back  for  the  horn  to  chase 
— don’t  forget  what  fingers  you  used,  if 
you  did  use  any. 

Imitate  tKs  Piano 

LJsten  to  the  qualities  possessed  by  a 
piano  in  good  condition.  The  tone  Is 
smooth,  clear,  has  a  sparkle  and  song, 
and  commences  each  tone  with  a  bell-llke 
stroke.  And  every  tone  you  attempt  to 


get  out  of  your  horn  should  Imitate  the 
desirable  features  of  the  piano.  Tour  lip 
opening  must  be  light  so  that  the  tone 
la  not  pinched,  nor  breathy,  and  it 
mustn't  waver  or  tremble.  If  your  lip 
position  on  the  mouthpiece  Is  correct  (for 
you)  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
edge  of  the  teeth,  and  drawing  It  back 
quickly  a/(er  you  commence  blowing,  a 
slight  "pop”  will  start  the  tone.  Combin¬ 
ing  a  smooth  tone  with  a  clear  start  pro¬ 
duces  the  bell-llke  effect  so  much  admired 
in  horn  playing.  Hold  the  right  hand 
part  way  In  the  bell.  It  will  mellow  the 
quality  of  the  tone,  and  by  moving  the 
fingers  across  the  opening  at  various  an¬ 
gles,  notes  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
whenever  they  sound  out  of  tune. 

Pisy  Son9s,  Piano  Melodies 

You  will  learn  first  to  play  from  song 
music,  and  simple  piano  melodies,  one 
octave  lower  than  customarily  written. 
Latter  you  may  try  band  and  orchestra 
and  regular  horn  music,  but  there’s  a 
trick  or  two  for  that. 

Keyboard  It  Rn9or  Cbsrt 

Write  on  the  keys  the  following  num¬ 
bers.  Start  at  the  middle  C  and  work 
downwards,  black  as  well  as  white  notes. 
For  an  F  horn:  0,  2,  1,  0,  2,  1,  12,  0,  2, 

1,  12,  21,  0,  2,  1,  12,  22,  IS,  122,  0, 

2,  1,  12,  22,  12,  122.  FOr  a  Bb  horn:  1, 
12,  0,  2,  1,  12,  22,  0,  2,  1,  12,  22, 
12,  122,  0,  2,  1,  12,  22,  12,  122.  Do  not 
play  the  horn  above  these  tones  until 
your  lip  "feels  good”  in  this  middle  and 
low  part  of  the  horn  range.  From  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  months  of  this  and  then 
try  out  your  wings. 

Sky  Pilot 

For  high  tones  commencing  with  mid¬ 
dle  C,  write  down  these  fingerings.  For 


F  horn:  •,  22,  12,  1,  2,  •,  2,  0,  2.  »,  2, 

0,  22,  12,  1,  2,  •.  For  Be  horn:  1,  22. 
IS,  1,  2.  «,  22,  IX  1.  X  •.  X  X  22, 
12,  1,  2  2.  In  trying  tunes  that  use  high 
tones,  mix  them  well  with  tunes  played 
low  to  prevent  straining  or  pinching. 
Waste  your  breath  in  trying  high  tones 
rather  than  pinch  the  lips  and  push,  since 
the  speed  of  the  air  through  the  Ups  will 
automatically  produce  high  tones  pro¬ 
vided  your  Up  opening  Is  steady. 

Three  "R't" 

There's  Reading  In  music.  Writing,  and 
'RIthmetIc.  You  can  learn  reading  faster 
by  writing  first.  Draw  yourself  some 
staffs.  Draw  a  note  on  the  third  space 
— a  black  note  with  a  stem.  This  Is  for 
hom  the  sound  of  middle  C  on  the  piano. 
tk>  play  middle  C  on  your  piano,  notice 
the  finger  under  the  name  of  that  note, 
then  match  the  piano  note  with  your  hom. 
How  long  did  you  say  that  note  was? 
Then  hold  It  only  one  beat.  Write  an¬ 
other  tone  on  the  same  space,  but  make 
It  doughnut-shape  with  a  stem.  Repeat 
the  process  of  using  the  piano,  unless  you 
don't  need  to  and  can  play  It  right  away 
on  the  hom.  How  long?  Two  even  beat.x. 
Put  a  dot  after  (to  the  light  of)  this 
two-beat  note.  Now  it's  three  beats. 
Next,  write  a  similar  note  on  the  san>e 
space,  minus  stem  and  dot.  There's  four 
beats.  If  you  can't  count,  tie  a  string 
to  a  small  heavy  object,  and  start  it 
swinging  from  the  ceiling,  chandelier,  mu¬ 
sic  stand,  making  the  string  as  short  or 
as  long  as  will  be  easy  to  count. 

Joy  to  the  WorM 

Write  C  third  space  again,  starting 
with  a  two-beat  note,  and  write  a  note 
of  some  kind  on  every  line  and  space 
going  downwards  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
towards  the  right.  Stop  when  you  get 
to  the  second  note  below  the  staff.  Run 
a  short  line  through  the  last  note.  These 
notes  represent  the  white  keys  on  the 
piano  going  downwards  from  middle  Q 
(for  hom  purposes.) 

These  white  keys  when  played  will 
sound  like  "Joy  to  the  World."  After 
playing  them  on  the  piano,  try  the  same 
notes  one  by  one  on  the  hom,  following 
the  piano  if  you  need  to.  If  you  know 
how  the  tune  goes,  correct  the  rhythm 
of  the  tune  by  putting  the  right  value 
I  notes  in  place  of  the  guess  values  now 
I  there.  You  will  find  one  place  where  a 
dotted  one-beat  note  Is  needed,  and  near 
It  a  shorter  one-beat  note  having  a  flag 
at  the  end  of  the  stem.  The  other  values 
'  you  have  tried  writing  before. 

Keep  Wr!tin9 

I  Write  a  few  notes  anywhere.  Use  the 
!  piano,  counting  up  or  down  the  white 
^  tones  from  middle  C  (third  space  when 
used  for  hom  study),  as  the  notes  you 
wrote  require.  When  those  notes  are 
found,  play  them  in  succession  like  a 
tune,  no  matter  how  peculiar  it  may 
sound  as  a  tune.  Chase  those  tones  with 
the  horn  using  the  lingering  marked  on 
the  piano  keys  you  Just  used.  This  will 
toughen  you  for  real  hom  music  which 
often  does  not  sound  like  a  melody. 
Whenever  possible,  such  as  when  you 
remember  fingerings,  play  directly  on  the 
hom,  and  check  up  by  playing  on  the 
piano  afterwards. 

Others  Write,  Too 

Having  tried  reading  your  own  music, 
reading  the  printed  mualc  of  other  writers 
will  seem  relatively  easy  following  the 
I  piano.  To  play  without  using  the  piano, 
stick  to  pieces  without  sharps  and  flata 
until  you  remember  the  fingerings  that 
I  go  with  the  black  keys  on  the  piano. 
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Mor«  Music 
for  Morale 


Buy  Another 
Bond  Todayl 


Ten  Percent*  Proven  a 

Good  Sign  for  a  Band 


Greetings 


I  ilfore  Than  a  Thouucaid  at 
!  ffew  York  State  Clinic 


Sebring,  Ohio.  —  Encouraged  by  the 
enthusiastic  reception  football  fans  gave 
to  bis  “10%”  formation  this  fall,  Band¬ 
master  F.  J.  Conway  la  planning  to  use 
the  uime  stunt  on  the  basketball  floor 
with  the  theatrical  addition  of  having 
Uncle  Sam  enter  In  full  costume  and 
direct  the  band  through  ‘‘Any  Bonds 
Today". 

This  fomiatlon,  though  simple  to  tell 
about,  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  ever 
to  be  seen  on  the  Sebring  football  field. 
The  director  received  literally  mall  bags 
of  enthusiastic  fan  letters  and  the  idea  is 
passed  along  here  for  the  benefit  of  other 
directors  eager  to  help  In  the  continuous 
bond  rally. 

Other  new  formations  for  the  band  this 
yeai  were  an  anchor,  at  which  the  band 
played  "Anchors  Aweigh’  and  the  now 
familiar  three-dots-and-a-dash  for  victory. 


Thi$  School  Band  It  Due 
**ThankM**  from  Morgenthau  j 


Newark,  New  Jer$ey. — To  date  the  local 
high  school  musical  organisations  under 
the  direction  of  Henry  Melnik  have  col¬ 
lected  more  than  $70,000  In  War  Bond 
sales.  Nearly  $35,000  was  raised  in  one 
Victory  Parade.  The  band  musicians  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  their  pledge  not  to  use  any 
gas  or  rubber  in  the  entire  football. sched¬ 
ule.  Many  pairs  of  young  hands  have 
l>cen  made  available  to  Uncle  Sam  for 
part  time  work  in  the  defense  plants. 


Panella  Thinks  Its  Gonna 
Be  a  Horse  on  Hirohito 


CraftoH,  Pa.— It  hasn’t  made  the  "Hit 
Parade”  as  yet  but  It  certainly  Is  the  hit 
tune  of  the  year,  this  new  song  concoction 
by  Frank  A.  Panella  In  which  he  revives 
"The  Old  Oray  Mare"  with  new  and 
timely  wording.  The  boardwalk  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  resounds  to  the  marching  feet 
of  young  soldiers  as  they  go  merrily 
along  singing  this  new  Panella  song.  It's 
beginning  to  set  the  rhythm  for  all  the 
army  camps  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  school  musicians  should  not  enter 
into  the  chorus.  Here  tU. 

(To  the  tune  of  "The  Old  Oray  Mare".) 
"Oh !  The  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
Wave  over  Tokio 
Wave  over  Tokio 
Wave  over  Tokio 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
Wave  over  Tokio 
It  won’t  be  long  from  now : 

Chorus : 

It  won’t  be  long  from  now. 

It  won’t  be  long  from  now. 

Oh!  The  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
Wave  over  Tokio 
Wave  over  Tokio 
Wave  over  Tokio 
The  Stars  and  Strii>es  will 
Wave  over  Tokio 
It  won’t  be  long  from  now." 


Ilf  t^sUuMrr  S>ca4»  Ckru4aiw 


Ckrittmst  it  trsdifionslly  celsbrated 
on  December  25th  each  year.  But  the 
spirit  of  Chritlmet  comet  daily  to 
those  who  understand  its  meaning.  So 
wo  give  you  now  this  interesting  and 
timely  Christmas  greeting  from  the 
St.  Mery's  Band  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  of  boys  from  the  fifth  to  the 
ninth  grades.  Brother  Simon  C.  F.  X., 
instructor  and  director,  has  a  long 
record  of  fine  success  behind  him, 
dating  back  to  1928  whan  hit  band 
in  Clast  B  won  first  honors  at  the 
National  High  School  Band  contest  in 
Joliet,  Illinois. 


504  Years  in  a  Ntcht 


Dubuque,  Iowa. — "Victory  Varieties"  Is 
the  muslcale  to  be  presented  In  lieu  of  the 
customary  operetta  some  time  In  January, 
according  to  Miss  Thelma  Ulllg,  vocal 
instructor  of  Dubuque  High  School.  Brief 
sketches  of  American  history,  covering  the 
period  from  1492  to  1942  will  be  narrated ; 
and  l>etween  each  Important  phase  of 
American  life,  songs  will  be  sung  relating 
to  that  phase.  A  quartet  will  also  sing 
several  songs  during  the  program. 


Choir  Entertains  at  Camp 


Rockford,  Illiuoie. — West  High  School's 
A  Cappella  Choir,  directed  by  Miss  Hilda 
Humphreys,  did  their  bit  for  "our  boys” 
at  Camp  Orant's  Service  Club  December 
9th,  by  presenting  a  Christmas  program 
for  them.  On  December  13th,  another 
program  was  given  at  the  Walnut  Street 
U.S.O.  There's  nothing  like  giving  a  little 
happiness  to  the  boys  when  they’re  far 
away  from  home  at  Christmas  time. 


.  Sines  for  Convention 


Kansas  City,  Missouri. — Miss  Camille 
Leedy's  girls’  chorus  of  Central  High 
School  sang  for  the  State  Teachers'  con¬ 
vention  Dec.  3,  In  Edison  Hall. 


.Syracuse,  New  York. — Gasoline  shortage 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  other  deter- 
reiilM  to  travel  failed  to  prevent  a  great 
gathering  of  school  music  educators  and 
Hchoul  band  and  orchestra  musicians  here 
on  November  18-19-20  for  the  Tenth 
Annual  conference  of  the  New  York  State 
.Music  Educators  association. 

According  to  oflicial  Information,  30K 
directors,  116  guests,  and  644  young  musi¬ 
cians  registered  up  a  total  of  1,068  and 
there  must  have  been  at  least  300  dlre«‘- 
lors,  imrents  and  friends  who  attended 
the  Friday  afternoon  concert  program, 
but  who  failed  to  register. 

The  great  musical  treat  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  the  performance  of  the  two 
All  Stale  Bands,  the  All  State  Orchestra, 
and  the  All  State  Choir.  All  of  these 
groups  were  assembled  on  short  notice 
and  proved  their  remarkable  aptitude. 
Nineteen  music  publishers  exhibited  their 
I'urrent  attractions. 

Ofllcers  chosen  or  reflected  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  are :  President,  Dean  L. 
Harrington,  Hornell.  Vice  President 
Bands,  Elvin  L.  Freeman.  Pulaski.  Vice 
I’resldent  Orchestras,  Robert  C.  Grant, 
l-^st  Aurora.  Vice  President  Choirs, 
Frank  Jetter,  Amsterdam.  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Arthur  R.  Goranson,  Jamestown. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Frederic  Fay  Swift, 

I  lion. 

The  Army  Picks  a  Choice 
Plum  for  Its  Crack  Band 

De  Kalb,  Illinois. — Lawrence  Fogelberg, 
director  of  the  high  school  band  and 
orchestra  here  since  1935  is  "In  the  army 
now”. 

Lawrence  left  in  a  blaze  of  glory  on 
November  28^  for  Detroit,  Michigan 
where  he  is  to  direct  the  "Generals  Own 
Band"  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Area.  Members 
of  this  army  band  are  picked  from  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  include  many  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  country.  They  will  be 
stationed  in  the  Detroit  arya  and  will  be 
on  call  at  all  times  for  concerts,  parades, 
and  broadcasts.  After  a  preliminary 
training  In  Detroit,  Lawrence  goes  to 
Washington  to  enter  the  band  school  and 
there  will  be  commissioned  an  officer. 

The  local  school  musicians  took  It 
pretty  hard  when  they  lost  their  "Prof 
but  the  army  isn't  merciful.  He  expects 
to  return  to  De  Kalb  and  his  200  musi¬ 
cians  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over. 


95675.00  Ain’t  Hay 


Longview,  Texas. — The  Taft  High 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of  Sam 
Ezell,  very  successfully  set  a  goal  of  War 
Bond  Stamp  sales  at  their  Victory  Con¬ 
cert.  The  program  netted  Uncle  Sam  a 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  sale  totaling 
$5,675.00.  This  Is  outstanding  In  the  fact 
that  the  enrollment  of  the  entire  high 
school  la  only  145  and  that  a  combined 
band  and  chorus  of  135  students  partici¬ 
pated. 


JaaMry,  I94J 


Enroll  Today  In  Don  Powell’s 

j  School  of  Baton  Twirling 

Personally  Conducted  by  Don  Powell 
Drum  Msior  High  School  Band.  Ellonaburg.  Wash. 


Dr,  Blaha  Performt  Major 
Operation,  Severs  Band 
in  3  Places,  Four  Parts 

Cicero,  IlliHoia. — Ar  bUHy  aR  a  cat  on 
a  tin  roof  Ir  thf*  J.  SterllnK  Morton  Hitch 
School  itand  in  Ualay'H  War  Work.  They 
are  lni|ilicated  in  Bond  Drives,  ARsemblles 
honorliig  Rervice  men,  both  coming  and 
Rointc,  flag  dedications,  and  generally  aid¬ 
ing  all  of  IhoHe  groupH  who  aie,  in  turn, 
aiding  the  War  Kilort. 

But  what  to  do  when  demandH  come  for 
a|i|>earanceH  at  four  places  at  the  same 
time  secured  at  first  a  rather  awkward 
situation.  They  simply  cut  the  band  in 
four  slices,  each  being  a  band  in  itself 
and  Uiere  you  have  it.  You  might  wonder 
from  whence  come  four  bass  drummers, 
eight  snare  drummers  and  four  cymbal 
players.  Well,  it.  is  just  a  matter  of 
doubling.  The  oboe  player  becomes  clever 
with  the  cymbals  on  parade  and  the  snare 
drummer  goes  bass. 

No  time  In  the  skyrocketing  history  of 
the  United  States  has  the  adolescent  had 
such  opiHirtunity  to  become  active  and 
useful  in  full-time  citisenship.  The  high 
school  band  is,  in  every  community,  the 
hub  around  which  revolves  most  of  the 
lo*'al  War  Kffort.  Morton  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  school  band  movement, 
having  been  a  conRistent  national  flrst- 
divisioner  since  1933. 


Swing  Kiwanis  Clnb 


lAitroln,  Xebraeka. — including  the  first 
public  iierformance  of  a  comiiosltlon  by 
Hugh  T.  itangeler,  director,  the  Lincoln 
High  S<-h<K>l  Choir  with  the  girls’  octet, 
sang  at  the  Kiwanis  Club  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  program  and  luncheon  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  18th.  Arlene  Heints  and  Alene 
Babich  sang  solos.  The  accompanist  for 
the  choir  was  Floyd  Robbins  and  for  the 
octet,  Mrs.  Margaret  Paulson.  Thanks 
and  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  of  the  girls’  octet  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  state  service  flag  ceremony, 
De<'ember  13th,  have  bean  ret'elved  by 
Miss  Helen  Stowell,  director,  from  officials 
at  the  state  capitol  by  request  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 


This  column  will  be  submitted  monthly 
to  the  pages  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIA.N, 
Its  main  purpose  being  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  baton  twirling  and  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  It  further.  The  column 
is  edited  by  Don  Powell,  drum  major  of 
the  Ellensburg,  Washington,  senior  high 
school  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  R.  Smith. 

'The  impression  has  been  left  on  many 
peoples’  minds  in  previous  years  that  as 
a  whole  baton  twirlers  are,  shall  we  say, 
’’sissies,”  and  that  the  art  involves  only 
“kids”.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  defi¬ 
nitely  take  my  stand  in  opposition  to  that 
statement  and  those  impressions. 

Twirling  today  Is  recognised  by  thou¬ 
sands  as  an  activity  of  enjoyable  leisure, 
as  well  as  a  worthwhile  pastime  and  an 
excellent  hobby.  Twirling  has  progressed 
tremendously  in  recent  years.  It  has  made 
Its  way  to  the  head  of  every  band,  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  pep  and  drill  squad  In 
America.  Skill  is  involved  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  twirl.  A  skilled 
twirler  of  the  baton  has  much  to  show 
for  his  progress.  It  took  time,  effort  and 
lots  of  practice  to  put  him  where  he  is ! 

I  am  convinced  that  If  people  with  the 
impression  that  baton  twirlers  are  “sissies” 
and  that  It  is  a  ’’kids”  game  would  take 
a  survey  of  the  progress  that  twirlers  are 
making  today,  they  would  change  their 
thoughts  and  If  possible,  even  accept  them¬ 
selves  the  activity  as  a  hobby. 

School  Sincere  at  Temple 


Kansas  City,  Mistouri. — ’The  Central 
High  School  chorus,  led  by  Miss  Mart 
Whitney  and  accompanied  by  Lea  Stroud, 
sang  for  the  Men’s  Bible  Class  at  the 
Ivanhoe  Temple.  Betty  Klapis,  a  Junior 
at  Central,  sang  a  soprano  solo  “Apples 
on  the  Lilac  Tree”.  The  other  pieces  sung 
were  “Song  of  America”,  “Rumanian 
Dance  Song”,  “Sleepy  Lagoon”,  and 
“Angels  of  Mercy.” 


I  It  is  with  this  Idea  In  mind  that  I  am 
submitting  Instructive  twirling  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  pages  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  1  am  sincerely  hoping  that  twirl¬ 
ing  popularity  will  continue  to  spread  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  learned 
by  more. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Instructive 
“twirling”  information  writeups  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  ’The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is 
‘”1110  Salute.”  The  Salute  is  a  very 
simple  twirl  with  a  very  Important  posi¬ 
tion  In  every  twirler's  perfornutnee.  It 
is  one  of  the  nine  fundamental  twirls  re¬ 
quired  by  a  district,  state,  or  national 
contest.  The  Salute  is  a  twirl,  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  It  better,  a  rudiment  used  by  all 
nuijors  and  majorettes,  while  at  attention 
during  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem 
and  the  passing  of  the  American  flag.  It 
is  not  only  compulsory  in  official  exhibi¬ 
tions  but  it  expresses  the  respect  the 
twirler  holds  for  the  two  stated  examples. 
The  Salute  is  also  used  in  many  incidents 
to  introduce  a  routine  performance  on 
the  gym  floor,  or  on  the  gridiron  and  even 
on  parade.  It  Is  executed  as  follows : 

The  baton  is  held  in  marching  position 
wherein  It  Is  moved  in  an  “individual 
fancy"  manner  across  to  the  left  side  of 
the  body  so  that  the  Inside  of  the  arm 
Is  facing  outward  (including  palm  of 
hand).  The  baton's  position  should  be 
(a)  knob  up,  (b)  tip  down. 

The  executor’s  left  hand  should  be  on 
the  hip  holding  the  baton  along  the  length 
of  the  first  Anger  and  the  thumb.  Hence 
the  right  hand  should  be  held  horisontally 
across  the  breast  of  the  Individual — its 
duty,  to  hold  the  knob  end  of  the  baton — 
thus  completing  the  Salute  rudiment. 

All  twirlers,  especially  drum  majors  and 
majorettes  should  know  one  of  the  most 
im|>ortant  steps  required  of  a  good  twirler 
and  that  point  is — posture.  No  twirler 
can  be  the  hit  of  the  show  if  he  is  slouchy. 
The  correct  posture  for  all  twirling  per¬ 
formances,  and  especially  the  salute  is 
as  follows :  ’Twirler  should  stand  erect, 
balance  self  on  ball  of  feet,  not  the  heels, 
chin  In,  shoulders  back  and  at  perfect  at¬ 
tention  during  the  entire  procedure. 

Of  course  as  a  twirler  advances  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  baton  spinning, 
he  eventually  establishes  his  own  methods 
of  execution  In  a  number  of  rudiments. 
But,  as  will  be  learned  later,  certain  par¬ 
ticular  ste|>8  must  be  followed  to  execute 
regulation  twirls  necessary  for  contests. 
In  such  cases  individuality  should  be  “left 
at  home.”  Next  month  the  simple  "wrist 
twirl”  shall  be  Introduced. 

Future  articles  will  Instruct  twirling 
movements  to  the  greatest  simplicity  for 
beginners  and  will  also  offer  aid  to  ad¬ 
vanced  twirlers.  Twirling  is  indeed  an 
“art**  and  must  be  so  Instructed.  A  minor 
incident  In  Instruction  may  result  in  a 
major  Incident  in  performance. 

Questions  twirlers  wish  to  ask  about 
twirling  difficulties  will  be  gladly  an¬ 
swered  if  It  Is  within  my  twirling  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  postcard  or  letter  to  Don  Powell, 
Ellensburg,  Wash.,  will  be  sufficient.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  endured  In  numerous  cases  will 
be  answered  through  this  column. 

Next  month — “The  Wrist  Twirl.” 


Carpenter  Builds  Complete  Musk  Program 


This  lenior  bend  comet  to  greet  ut  from  Stststboro,  Gsorgis,  where  Msrion  Carpenter 
direch  the  bend,  orchestra,  and  chorut.  He  hat  57  membert  in  this  band,  a  junior  band 
of  20,  a  boys'  dance  orchestra  of  12,  and  a  girls'  dance  orchestra  of  10,  theta  in  addition 
to  hit  vocal  groups.  Mr.  Carpenter's  ensemble  has  taken  sevsral  superior  ratings  in  state 

contests. 


Ibdool  iHuic  llctM  Ikcttton  oC  Vte  Ikctiool  iNurtcian 
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PUy  for  Peace  and  War 


Cleveland,  Ohio. — Th«  Glenvlll«  Hiah 
School  Band  and  Choral  Club  (directed 
by  Meesra.  Ralph  A.  Kata  and  John  How* 
ard  Tucker,  reapectively)  took  part  in  a 
radio  broadcaat  Monday,  November  23, 
the  purpoae  of  which  waa  to  publiciae  the 
Charity  Football  Game.  The  Band'a  lateat 
contribution  to  the  War  Effort  waa  to 
eacort  draftees  from  the  Mall  to  the 
Terminal.  They  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  thta  many  times  during  the  coming 
year.  The  choral  clubs  gave  their  annual 
fall  concert  on  Dec.  15th. 


Songs  of  Victory 


Cleveland.  Ohio. — American  aoiiga  of 
Victory  climaxed  the  annual  Winter  Con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  Glenville  High  School's 
Choral  Club  under  the  direction  of  John 
Howard  Tucker,  Tuesday,  December  15th, 
In  the  Auditorium.  Mildred  Zepkin,  so¬ 
prano,  and  Harlan  Arnold,  baritone,  sang 
popular  songs.  Glenville  seems  to  be 
quite  busy,  musically  speaking,  as  on 
January  13th,  the  Band  and  Orchestra 
gave  a  concert,  in  which  two  soloists, 
Walter  Mayhall,  flutist,  and  Merle  Kra¬ 
mer,  oboist,  were  featured. 


High  Bass 


Further  cementing  our  relationship  with 
our  friend  and  ally,  China,  the  West  High 
.School  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  presented  a 
Chinese  assembly, — which  included  Joan 
Willoughby  Binging  authentic  Chinese 
songs.  Something  I  never  knew  'til  now 
was  the  fact  that  Instead  of  the  regular 
seven-tone  scale  which  we  of  the  Western 
World  use,  the  Chinese  use  the  ancient 
flve-tone  scale — which  may  explain  why 
('hlnese  music  sounds  rather  “corny"  to 
our  occidental  ears.  (Or  ha»  anyone  ever 
heard  Chinese  music?) 


If  you  go  for  lAtin-American  rhythms 
— and  most  of  us  do — you’d  like  Xavier 
Cugat’s  recording  of  “Eulbe  Chango" — a 
scintillating  Afro  •  (?uban  arrangement, 
rhumba  style — one  of  his  best,  with  Mig- 
uelito  Valdez  doing  the  vocal,  “Babalu" 
Is  also  a  killer  which  really  "sends”  us. 
While  we're  on  the  Latin  theme,  have 
you-all  heard  Tommy  Dorsey’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  samba,  ''BrasH”?  If  you 
haven’t  —  you  really  have  something  to 
look  forward  to. 


It  seems  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  best 
’’scrappers"  we  have,  insofar  as  they  had 
collected  some  17,440  pounds  on  their  first 
contribution,  taken  from  the  corner  of  a 
building  formerly  occupied  by  a  bank. 
Their  second  contribution  consisted  of  600 
pounds  of  steel  balls  once  used  to  “make 
thunder"  back-stage ;  shields,  spears,  and 
helmets  contributed  by  Helen  Traubel 
(her  stage  paraphernalia  as  Brunnhilde 
in  "Lohengrin")  ;  and  a  1919  Packard 
contributed  by  James  Melton,  one  of  the 
Met’s  newest  songsters.  (His  hobby  is 
collecting  old  cars  and  1919  was  too 
"modem"  1 )  Perhaps  you  can  think  of 
similar  articles  for  your  scrap  metal 
campaign ! 


Bet  you  never  knew  that:  .  .  .  there  arc 
fourteen  blondes,  ten  brunettes,  live  red¬ 
heads  and  one  ash-blonde  in  Phil  Spi- 
talny’s  All-Girl  Orchestra  .  .  .  that  at  one 
time  the  United  States  Marine  Band  was 
so  organized  that  each  man  was  required 
to  play  both  a  string  and  a  brass  instru¬ 
ment  so  that  a  band  and  orchestra  would 
be  available  within  the  group  .  .  .  that 
George  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue” 
has  just  been  published  In  miniature  score. 


Now  that  the  New  Year  of  1943  has 
come — we  ought  to  make  a  resolution 
during  these  dark  hours  to  keep  music  in 
front  of  us  at  all  times — now,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  It.  Don’t  you  think  so? 


Disc  Data;  A  set  that  belongs  in  every 
file  is  Artie  Shaw’s  compilation  of  the 
best  works  of  his  orchestra.  Including 
such  immortals  as  "Begin  the  Beguine", 
"Stardust",  "Frensel”,  "Trafflc  Jam", 
"Back  Bay  Shuffle",  "Moonglow"  and 
"Serenade  to  a  Savage"  ...  all  very 
smooth.  Theme  songs  of  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bands  in  America  make  up  another 
book  that  would  be  an  ideal  addition  to 
a  collection. 


The  June  1942  copy  was  excellent  Keep 
up  the  good  work. — John  B.  Howard,  Di¬ 
rector,  Grand  Forke,  H.  D. 


Jive?  Joke?  or  just  a  Bad  Dream 


HeavensI  It  our  “Blue  Mutic"  ditcuttlon  ratpontiblo  for  this?  Hava  tka  tubfia  argumanlt 
in  favor  of  jsB  raally  takon  hold?  Or  it  Simon  Kooyman,  Diractor  of  Mutic  at  Clarkt- 
dala,  Mittittippi,  giving  ut  fha  Bronx  chaar?  But,  no,  fhata  jivart  look  too  aarnatt.  Tha 
band  diraefor  tayt  if't  a  graduation  jam  tattion.  tha  playart  ara:  Garald  Plitman,  Oboa; 
Juna  Gardnar,  String  Batt,  Ballt*  Kannath  Williamt,  Clarinat;  Robart  Colaman,  Clarinat; 
Max  Ladt,  Batioon;  Lao  Markt,  Clarinat;  Batty  Barnat,  Alto  Saxophona;  Marbina 

Backarch,  Tuba. 


Wkathar  thit  bit  of  thaatrical  axtravaganxa  gatt  tha  billing  "Garman  Band"  or  "Blue 
Mutic  Tablaaux"  it  a  muta  quattion.  But  Varnon  R.  Dahl,  Suparintandant  of  Schoolt  at 
Bainvilla,  Montana,  racommandt  tha  outfit  at  firtt  clatt.  Mambart  ara:  Clara  Olton, 
Diractor;  Oalorit  ^attad,  Cornatitt;  Hopa  Catay,  Trombonitt;  Aria  DaTianna,  Bata; 
Glann  Simard,  Clarinatitt;  Gana  Swant,  Clarinatitt. 


Ruth  Sansom 

The  School  Musidcm's 

Glamour  Boy 

For  Jcmuory 


Oark>h«ir«d,  t«Unt«d  Saniom 

of  Control  Hi9h  School,  Evontvillo, 
Indiono,  It  o  gonuino  flutitt,  occord- 
in9  to  hor  toochor,  John  Vonorondi. 
Sho  hot  oicoptionol  obllity,  ochiov- 
in9  0  puro  fluto  tono  of  mollow 
quolity  which  tho  mojority  of  ttudontt 
oro  unoblo  to  ottoin.  Ployt  tho  mott 
difficult  numbort  in  o  ttylo  thot  would 
do  crodit  to  oldor  ond  much  moro 
oiporioncod  muticiont.  Tho  cotto- 
tion  of  ro9ionol  contottt  duo  to  tho 
wor,  doprivod  Miu  Sontom  tho  op¬ 
portunity  to  compoto  ond  probobly 
win  tho  hi9ho**  rotino  on  hor  inttm- 
mont.  If  o  riundrod  million  hopot 
como  truo,  conditiont  provontin9 
tuch  importont  octivitiot  of  tchool 
mutic  oducotion  will  toon  ditoppoor 
ond  Mitt  Sontom  moy  yot  hovo  on 
opportunity  to  domonttroto  by  con- 
trott  whot  tho  con  do  with  hor  choton 
inttrumont. 


Hold  Band-Danee 


Elwood,  Indiana. — Memboro  of  the  El- 
wood  Hish  School  Band  and  their  rueots 
enjoyed  themoelveo  thoroughly  at  the 
Band-Dance  given  recently  at  the  Old 
Oym.  All  the  new  ofllcera  of  the  Band 
(elected  September  28)  were  preoent,  as 
were  Mr.  !>.  Rush  Hughes,  Director  of 
Music,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Haynes  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Heine.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  served — and  everyone 
agreed  that  Paul  Byus,  General  Chairman 
of  the  Band-Dance,  did  a  superlative  Job. 


Serviceman  Home  for  Concert 


Lincoln,  Nebratka. — The  first  vesper 
concert  of  the  season  was  presented 
•November  22nd,  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  by  the  Lincoln  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  and  Girls'  Glee  Club.  Three  former 
members  of  the  orchestra.  Including  one 
now  in  the  service,  were  the  guest  per¬ 
formers.  Paul  Koenig,  'IS,  who  arranged 
the  "Concerto  for  Two  Violins"  was 
granted  a  special  leave  from  Camp  For¬ 
rest,  Tennessee,  so  that  he  could  return 
to  Lincoln  to  conduct  his  arrangement. 


New  OfBcerg 


Lenoir,  Sorth  Carolina. — Bond  Drive 
Concerts  have  kept  the  Lenoir  High 
School  Band  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee 
all  this  Fall.  New  officers  of  the  Band 
are :  Alvin  Rader,  Pres. ;  BUI  Ekvriy,  Vice 
Pres. ;  Floyd  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Secretary ; 
Rufus  Gwyn,  Student  Business  Manager. 


Drum  Rudiments, 

I  Teach  Them  THIS  Way 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  eight 
count,  as  well  as  in  all  the  preceding 
beats,  both  hands  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  hut  on  different  counts.  For 
example,  in  the  eight  count  the  right 
hand  has  four  taps  In  succession  on 
3  4  5  6  and  the  left  hand  has  the 
four  taps  on  7  8  1  2. 

If  students  have  trouble  playing  the 
flam-paradiddle  after  they  have  prac¬ 
ticed  the  eight  count  with  each  hand 
alone  I  give  them  this  call:  flam  left 
rignt  right,  flam  right  left  left. 

When  the  class  can  do  the  flam-pa ra- 
diddle  with  some  degree  of  facility,  I 
teach  them  to  read  notes.  By  this 
time  they  should  also  have  acquired 
dexterity  in  producing  the  hand  to 
hand  bounce  with  a  degree  of  smooth¬ 
ness  so  that  they  can  begin  practicing 
the  seventeen  stroke  roll  on  a  loud 
count. 

THE  SEVENTEEN  STROKE  ROLL 
Count— 1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  6.  7.  8.  9.  1.  2. 
3.  4.  etc. 

Hand — r  Irlrlrlrlrlrlrl  etc. 
Stick— tb*  tb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tap 
tb  tb  tb  tb  etc. 

*tb  stands  for  tap-bounce. 

After  a  while  this  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  following  count: 

Ck>unt— 1.  A  2.  A  3.  A  4.  ft  6.  1.  Ik  etc. 
Hand — r  1  r  1  r  1  r  1  r  1  r  etc. 

Stick — tb  bb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tb  tap  tb  tb 
etc. 

Consistent  practice  of  the  seventeen 


stroke  roll  on  a  loud  count  is  a  big 
step  toward  a  smooth  long  roll. 

After  the  beginner  has  mastered  the 
three  fundamental  beats,  STROKE, 
TAP,  BOUNCE,  and  the  four  "funda¬ 
mental  rudiments!"  (similia  simlli- 
bus! ! ! )  he  will  learn  the  remaining 
rudiments  without  much  trouble  for 
they  are  all  made  up  of  the  three  fun¬ 
damental  beats. 


Was  Ewing,  Now  Abart 


fitanton,  Xebraaka. — While  Glen  Ewing, 
former  director  of  the  Stanton  High 
School  Band  la  somewhere  In  England, 
directing  an  Army  band,  Mr.  John  Abart 
la  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  subatituting 
fur  hia  predecessor,  who  departed  last 
January.  The  band  la  making  fine  prog¬ 
ress  under  Director  Abart's  baton  and  is 
taking  active  part  In  the  war  work  pro¬ 
grams. 


Concert  for  Santa 


Lenoir,  Xorth  Carolina. — The  annual 
<  'hristmas  concert  of  the  Lenoir  High 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
James  C.  Harper,  was  given  in  the  high 
school  auditorium,  Thursday,  December 
17th. 


Speaking  of  musicians  who  worry 
whether  or  not  they  have  given  a  good 
|)erformance.  Frits  Krelsler,  the  master 
violinist,  says,  "What  artist  Is  sure  when 
he  has  played  his  best?  I  am  perpetually 
astonished  by  praise  given  performances 
of  mine  which  1  am  certain  are  poor, 
and  what  seems  to  me  a  heart-breaking 
indifference  when  I  have  completed  a  per¬ 
formance  I  thought  really  good” — so,  you 
virtuosos  in  the  bud — never  let  thoughts 
of  a  poor  performance  get  you  down. 


TO  STUDENTS! 

NAMES  AND  ADOSESSES  OF  WIND  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  PLAYERS  NEEDED. 

On  mrelpt  of  It  imbm  ond  oddniM  of  wind  In- 
•tnimont  ttudont  plojero  In  your  nolihborliood. 
dMignollns  InotrummU  they  ploy,  wo  will  noil  to 
you  on  ottrocllTo  ond  uoeful  pocket  key  com. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.,  Inc. 

Hy4o  PoA.  Booton,  Maooaohoootto 


CONTRARY 

TO  CURRENT  PUBLIC  OPINION 

WE  HAVE 

COMPLETE  LINES  OF  NEW  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

New  Buffet,  Robert  Martel,  Pierre  Burnette,  Penxel  Mueller 
and  Pedler  Grenadilla  Wood  Clarinets — Martin  Basses — 
Slingerland  Drums. 

WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  LIST  OF  REBUILT  AND 
RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS. 

WURl^ER 

Ills.  Wabash  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Boy  Builda  Little  Vibe, 

Other  Odd  Inatrumentr 

Decatur,  Ittinoit. — If  your  dUl  wm 
tuned  to  the  Columbia  Broadcaetins  Net 
Work  at  7 :20  December  2<th  when 
“Hobby  Lobby”  waa  on  the  air  you  heard 
a  lot  about  that  remarkable  little  inatru- 
ment  that  la  brlnrlns  reflected  glory  to 
the  City  of  Decatur. 

Italph  Stilwell  waa  featured  on  that 
program,  telling  all  about  hia  miniature 
vibraphone  which  la  beginning  to  attract 
national  attention  and  has  already  riveted 
the  Intereat  of  musical  leaders  throughout 
the  country. 

Ralph's  vibraphone  which  he  made  him¬ 
self  is  but  13%  inches  long.  The  bars  of 
the  instrument  are  ground  to  an  accurate 
pitch  and  have  a  two-octave  range.  It 
has  a  beautiful  tone  quality  for  its  sise 
and  is  entirely  practical  in  every  way. 

It  took  Ralph  175  hours  to  build  the 
instrument  this  past  summer.  Making 
unusual  Instruments  la  his  hobby  and 
although  the  vibraphone  has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  of  alt  the  instruments 
he  has  made,  it  Is  his  present  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  sell  l\ 

In  the  school  band  and  orchestra 
Ralph’s  Instrument  Is  the  cortiet.  He  Is 
also  a  good  conductoi  and  '.o  bolster  his 
Intense  Interest  in  music  he  spends  20 
hours  a  week,  which  nhroihs  most  of  his 
time  out  if  school,  in  a  local  music  store. 

Among  his  other  Inventions  are  a  “bot- 
tle-o-phone  a  “glass-o-phone"  which  he 


Ralph  Stilwell  and  Hit  Baby  Viba 


demonstrated  before  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants  in  New  York  City  in  1941 ;  a 
set  of  orchestra  bells  which  he  constructed 
during  Christmas  holidays  and  a  hand¬ 
made  xylophone  upon  which  he  won  sec¬ 
ond  division  rating  In  the  West  Frankfort 
band  contest  in  1941. 


Greet  Christmas  with  Song 


Leavenvoorth,  Kaueae.  —  A  Christmas 
Musicals  was  given  in  the  Auditorium, 
December  20th,  by  the  orchestra  and  band 
of  Leavenworth  High  School,  and  waa 
enjoyed  by  all.  Ruth  Mortenaen,  solo 
oometist  In  the  band,  played  Schubert’s 


Jim  Harper  has  hla  Lenoir,  N.  C.  High 
School  Band  working  overtime  between 
the  high  school  foot  ball  schedule  and 
the  war  effort  demands.  The  Lenoir 
musicians  play  for  every  game  on  their 
foot  ball  schedule,  at  home  and  abroad, 
except  one,  which  means  they  have  to  put 
on  a  show  practically  every  week.  They 
have  been  marching  in  parades  for  all 
manner  of  war  effort  campaigns:  Bond 
and  Stamp  sale  drives.  Scrap  metal  collec¬ 
tion  drives.  Red  Cross,  Fire  Prevention 
Week  and  many  others.  They  have  given 
two  Indoor  concerts  since  the  school  term 
opened.  The  first  was  the  climax  of  the 
Bond  Sale  drive  and  was  given  in  one  of 
the  local  movie  theatres.  The  second  came 
about  four  weeks  later  and  was  given  on 


“Ave  Maria”.  The  audience  entered 
heartily  into  the  singing  of  Christinas 
carols,  directed  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Trollman, 
band  leader,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Craig,  director  of  the  cnorus,  at  the  piano. 


Wants  to  Aid  Directors 

in  Use  of  Accordion 


Ke%canee,  IlUnoie.  —  The  first  annual 
Accordion  Band  Clinic  held  here  recently 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
Accordion  Band  association  waa  a  definite 
success,  exceeding  the  fondest  dreams  of 
Association  President  Roy  E.  Bannon, 
whose  two  bands  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  musical  program. 

The  Clinic  conductors  were  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  their  Helds  and  brought 
together  the  top  ranking  musicians  In  the 
state. 

Some  accordion  bands  use  the  Instru¬ 
ment  exclusively  while  others  have  a 
variety  of  instrumenta  Mra  Anna  latr- 
gent,  secretary  of  the  association,  will  be 
glad  to  answer  Inquiries  from  band  direc¬ 
tors  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  band  is 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Her  address  is  111  Williams  Street, 
Aurora,  Illinois. 


Navy  Day  with  everything  from  stage  set 
to  musical  selections  slanted  to  honor  the 
Navy. 

The  Lenoir  students  have  a  dally  drill 
in  marching  each  morning  before  school 
and  a  dally  rehearsal  in  concert  playing 
each  afternoon  during  school  hours.  In 
addition  nearly  all  band  members  have  an 
instruction  period  each  on  their  Instru¬ 
ments  periodically. 

Jim  Pfohl  and  Elarl  Slocum,  the  other 
two  North  Carolina  bandmasters,  are 
busy  with  their  college  foot  ball  seasons 
at  Davidson  College  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  respectively.  Both  report 
fewer  than  the  usual  out-of-town  trips 
with  their  bands,  but  like  most  other 
bandmasters  they  hava  plenty  at  home  to 
keep  them  employed. 


Norton,  Kaneat. — Willard  Smith,  who 
has  taken  over  the  Music  Department  in 
the  schools  here,  comes  to  his  new  job 
with  the  very  finest  in  teaching  equip¬ 
ment  and  is  fully  qualified  to  do  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  for  the  Norton  boys  and  girls. 
He  has  charge  of  both  vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  music.  He  replaces  Paul  McClel¬ 
lan,  who  recently  resigned. 


Csa  Too  Spore  s  Dtaae? 

Syracuse,  New  Fork.— One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  New  York  Music 
Association  Conference  held  here  last 
month  was  the  French  Horn  Clinic  con¬ 
ducted  by  Philip  Cox,  Jr.  of  Hilton,  New 
York. 

A  feature  of  Mr.  Cox's  program  was 
a  guide  which  he  had  worked  out  In 
rather  comprehensive  style  as  an  assistant 
to  teachers  in  improving  their  French 
Horn  groups.  Teachers  who  received  this 
guide  at  the  Clinic  praised  it  very  highly. 
Mr.  Cox  reports  that  he  has  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  copies  remaining  and  will  be  glad 
to  send  them  to  Interested  parties  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  small  matter  of  10c  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mimeographing  and 
mailing. 


Smith  Replaces  lyicClcllaii 
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(Dtaun,  fiaaJtA, 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  Mick.  Av*..  Ckiceqe 


AddrsM  quettient  to 


During  the  |>ast  ten  years,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  drum  Instruction  books  have  been 
published,  most  of  them  very  good.  The 
majority  of  these  methods  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  teachers  as  "complete  meth¬ 
ods”,  and  insofar  as  any  method  can  be 
"complete",  they  have  been  indeed  ade¬ 
quate. 

One  of  the  finest  methods,  a  standard 
work,  is  the  Carl  E.  Oardner  Modern 
Method  for  Percussion  Instruments,  in 
three  volumes,  I,  Drums  and  Accessories: 
II,  Bells  and  Xylophone,  and  HI,  Tim¬ 
pani,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  Mr. 
Gardner  has  now  completed  a  new  work 
entitled  "Reading  Lessons  for  the  First 
Year  Drummer",  upon  alternating  single 
strokes  (Pre-Roll  studies),  published  by 
the  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.,  88  St.  Stephen, 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Price  75c). 

As  every  drum  teacher  knows,  one  of 
the  principal  problems  in  teaching  is  the 
lack  of  published  pre-roll  exercises.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  book  Is  devoted  to  alternating 
single  stroke  exercises,  including  "Frames 
for  Measured  Rolls",  giving  the  single 
stroke  foundations  for  "measured  rolls", 
a  term  originated  by  George  Lawrence 
Stone,  another  famous  Boston  drummer. 

The  book  is  splendid,  and  fills  a  long 
needed  want  for  material  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  singularly  suited  for  the 
authorship  of  percussion  methods.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  Supervisor  of  Bands 
and  Orchestra  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  and  was  formerly  with  the 
famed  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
thus  has  the  background  necessary  to 
produce  authoritative  work. 

Quettion:  I  have  dlfllculty  In  playing 
smooth  flams.  Where  there  are  continu¬ 
ous  flams,  I  seem  to  drag  tempo.  How 
can  I  correct  this?  H.  J.,  Bpring/ltld, 
Mass. 

Aastrer;  No  doubt  you  are  playing  the 
flams  hand  to  hand,  which  Is  correct  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper  procedure.  The 
production  of  flams  Is  theoretically  easy, 
but  more  difficult  than  Is  supposed,  hence 
trouble  often  occurs.  First,  there  is  the 
tendency  to  play  the  flams  too  "open" 
which  Is  doubtless  caused  by  the  custom 
of  playing  relatively  open  flams  In  mili¬ 
tary  drum  solos. 

When  a  succession  of  flams  occur  in 
an  orchestra  or  band  composition,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  play  them  as  done 
on  a  street  drum,  the  results  are  usually 
bad.  A  flam  Is  to  be  played  "close”,  the 
grace  note  and  the  principal  note  to  be 
played  as  close  together  as  possible.  As 
an  example,  try  this,  place  the  sticks  in 


**Modem  Embellishment" 

Lsars  Improvising  In  Jnst  a  few  weeks  of 
stndy.  Guaranteed  definite  rules.  81.14 
postpaid. 

"Course  in  Modem  Arraxiging" 

Course  la  dance  and  small  orchestra  ar- 
ranslng  starting  (rom  elementary  harmony. 
Guaranteed;  88  postpaid.  Send  14c  (or 
sample  lesson. 

"Orchestration  Chart" 

Complete  range,  transpoeitlon.  pitch,  sug- 
geetloaa  for  all  Instrumenta  Price  84c. 

BlCIHOrF  MUSIC  CO.  i 

Mi*  W.  North  Avs.,  MUwaskoe,  Wlscsasla 


the  primary  position  for  production  of  a 
flam.  Now  Instead  of  trying  to  play  a 
flam  as  such,  try  to  strike  both  sticks  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  You  will  find 
that  it  Is  almost  Imiwsstble.  What  will 
probably  come  out  is  a  good  flam.  Prac¬ 
tice  hand  to  hand  flams  with  the  idea  of 
"closeness"  for  pro|>er  interpretation. 
Now  the  practical  solution.  Where  crisp¬ 
ness  and  nicety  is  desired,  play  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  flams  from  one  hand,  all  rights, 
thus  LR — LR — LR — LR,  etc.  instead  of 
alternating.  This  Is  |>erfectly  legitimate 
and  will  help  solve  your  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  do  not  neglect  hand  to  hand  flam 
practice.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  i>erfectlon, 
such  hand  to  hand  practice  is  Invaluable  ! 
for  stick  control. 

Question:  Will  It  damage  my  marimba 
barn  to  polish  them  with  furniture  |)oIlsh7 
W.  R.,  Evanston,  III. 

Anstoer:  I  wouldn’t  use  Just  any  fur¬ 
niture  polish.  Try  Simonis  wax  (not 
Kleener)  such  as  used  for  polishing  auto¬ 
mobiles.  This  wax  will  give  the  bars  a 
brilliant  lustre,  will  prevent  daftipness 
from  seeping  in,  and  is  excellent  for  this 
use.  SImonIs  wax  is  also  fine  for  drum 
shells. 

Duestfon;  A  famous  dance  drummer 
told  me  to  leave  my  drums  a  little  loose 
for  the  right  effect.  Do  you  agree  with 
this? — L.  W.,  Indianapois,  Ind. 

Anstoer:  Well,  I  think  I  know  what  he 


I  HEAR  AMERICA 
SINGING 

AN  INSPIRING  CANTATA 
by  George  Kleinsinger 
Bsisd  os  poemt  of  Walt  WhHmsn — A  tlcnsly 
toitimonlsl  of  faitli  Is  Amorlcs — For  Barttona 
Solo  and  Mliod  Cliorui  with  Fiano  Accom- 
pan!  moot. 

COMFLETE  VOCAL  SCOIIE-81.00 
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BALLADS 

For*  Children 

DoligkHul  Molodiai — Patriotic  Rhyme* 
Ideally  Illustrated  for  Children 
PRICE  35c 
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SUPERVISORS!  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY 

Thit  If  NOT  Juft  anotlMr  fom«t  book  tr«nfpoe«d. 
but  a  boglnnlns  neUiotS  for  Tuta  Oaly.  writun 
ffporlally  for  tcbool  um  by  an  outstanding  tuba 
player  and  Uaehtr. 

1.  Tha  alMmportant  beginning  leftoni  art  ar* 
ranged  ai  leparate  itudlea  for  tha  B-flat  and 
llB -flat  tubaa. 

2.  Tha  aelodlef  and  atercliaf  ara  carefully  aa- 
lected  and  arranged.  They  ara  typical  of  the 
belt  In  tuba  »utlc. 

3.  Practical  playing  hint*  on  style,  phrylng.  ami 
tha  uta  of  alternate  fingerings  to  Improve  In¬ 
tonation.  that  have  never  been  published  In 
other  methods  of  this  type. 

4.  A  unique,  but  simple  practical  approach  to 
chromatics. 

I  5.  Introducing  a  new  tuba  solo.  Theme  and  Ta> 
riatlooa  on  '’Oaudeamua  Igltur’*. 

The  following  Universal  Methods  have  proved  to 
be  quicker,  easier  and  more  efftclent  courses:  Clari¬ 
net.  Trumpet.  Trombone.  Rasophone.  Drums.  French 
Uom  and  Mellophone.  Violin.  Viola,  and  Cello. 

UNIVCIItAL  INUftIC  rUBLISHEm 
a-M  C.  ttk  St.  New  Yark  City 


ANTHEMS  of  the 
UNITED  NATIONS 

THE  THRILLING  NATIONAL  SONGS 
OF  ALL  THE  ALLIED-  NATIONS 

Compllad  and  Arrsnqad  by  Fall*  Guanthar 
For  Fiano  Solo,  Vocal  Solo,  Choral  Group* 
or  Gloo  Club*. 

FRICE  SOc 


LA  HORA  DEL  CANTO 

(The  Hour  of  Singuig) 

A  community  tong  book  In  Spanish  con¬ 
taining  authsnilc  tong*  from  Cuba,  Mexico 
and  our  othor  Latin-Amorican  good  nolgh- 
bort. 

Arrangod  for  Fiano  or  Vocal  Solo*,  Choral 
Group*  or  Glao  Club*. 

COMFLETE  ALBUM— ISc 


Send  i nr  (hir  t'.iimpletr  (',iit<ilon  of  School  Music. 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CDRPDRATIDN 

R.  C.  A.  BLDG.  RADIO  CITY  NEW  YORK 


i—  MUSIC  for  VICTORY  ~ 

Oifr  nation's  RNutic  Education  Progratn  —  patriotitin  In  song 
—  it  bocoming  ono  of  tlio  most  poworful  woapont  in  our  flght 
to  victory.  Oitr  tchoolt  and  collogot,  our  community  choral 
groups,  churchot,  dubt  and  tociotiot  mutt  ktop  that  mutk 
aliva  .  .  .  mutt  “ktop  tinging  to  victory.” 

Tho  Edward  B.  Markt  oitonthro  catalog  of  intpiring  patriotic 
tongt  providota  wall  roundod  program  of  “Mutic  for  Victory.” 
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Rhythm 

That's  My  Specialty 

(Continned  from  Page  14) 
rhythms  they  can  count  a  large  share 
of  the  music  that  they  will  use. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  apropos  at  this 
time  to  answer  the  main  question  that 
each  newcomer  asks.  "Does  not  this 
system  of  counting  destroy  the  feeling 
for  the  meter?"  This  question  is  an¬ 
swerable  in  two  ways:  first  by  an¬ 
other  question,  "Do  you  explain  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  accents  to  a 
small  child  Just  learning  to  count?" 
and  secondly,  from  experience  it  has 
been  found  that  while  the  student  is 
first  trying  out  the  piece,  there  isn’t 
much  feeling  for  meter  (is  there  much 
the  other  way  either?).  As  soon  as 


fiuency  is  attained,  most  music  will 
fall  into  it’s  natural  rhythm  when 
played  correctly. 

When  this  foundation  has  been 
firmly  established  and  the  student  has 
broken  down  some  of  his  inhibitions 
concerning  counting,  (these  inhibi¬ 
tions  are  not  present  when  children 
are  started  with  this  system),  cut 
time  and  rhythms  using  the  eighth 
note  as  the  unit  of  beat  are  taken  up. 

In  cut  time  it  is  explained  that  each 
note  receives  but  half  the  number  of 
beats  that  it  got  before  and  in  eighth 
time  it  receives  twice  as  many  beats. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to 
state  that  while  he  "discovered"  this 
method  of  counting  by  himself,  he 
claims  no  patent  for  several  others 
are  known  to  be  using  this  method. 


SAVE  UP  TO 

25.00 

OH  REEDS  IH 

1943 


Just  one  single  reed,  a  Selmer  Goldentone  ptaatic,  will  pre  you 
satisCsctory  performance  for  one  full  year.  Think  of  it!  No  more 
reeds  to  buy  in  1943;  no  reeds  to  worry  about  for  the  year. 

Start  the  new  year  right  by  getting  one  of  these  extra-respon¬ 
sive,  extra-volume  plastic  reeds  today.  'The  price  is  only  $1.00  for 
clarinet,  alto  sax  or  tenor  sax,  and  you  have  five  carefully  graded 
strengths  to  choose  from.  Be  sure  it’s  a  genuine  Goldentoile,  top 
atoard  trfrwier  in  the  National  Plastics  Gnnpetition,  and  the 
reed  that's  guarantood  for  one  full  year  to  those  who  properly 
register  at  the  time  of  purchase. 


Goldentone 

PLASTIC  REED  $1Q0 

TINOK  SAX 


XOU 


lYEAR 
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How  we  Book  Music  Thru  jf 
'  the  School  Calendar 

(Contiawed  from  Page  9) 

rehearsals  per  week  but  as  yet  we' 
have  found  no  way  of  arranging  sec- 
flonals  or  lessons  for  the  Senior  High  ■ 
Students. 

The  Strings  are  scheduled  the  1st 
period  daily  and  the  whole  orchestra 
meets  at  7:30  one  day  weekly.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
choice  of  the  wind  players  from  the 
band  for  the  orchestra.  | 

Although  the  schedule  seems  in¬ 
volved  and  complicated  it  is  quite 
practical  and  when  once  set  up  it  Just 
about  accomplishes  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 

By  Virgil  Hall 

Inttrumsntsl  Tsschsr,  Isdianspolit,  Indian* 

A  schedule  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  or  given  to  each  student  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month.  If  you’re 
having  trouble  with  your  schedule, 
you  might  give  this  a  try. 

I  teach  instrumental  music  in  eight 
different  grade  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  over  three  thousand 
students,  so  the  problem  of  scheduling 
classes  during  school  hours  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  me.  In  several  schools  I  use 
the  method  described  by  Mr.  Kleth 
Collins  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  have  proven 
it  satisfactory;  however,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
this  type  of  scheduling  and  resort  to 
a  rotating  schedule.  I  found  that  if  1 
took  a  boy  out  of  class  at  9:30  every 
Wednesday  morning  the  entire  semes¬ 
ter,  he  missed  a  total  of  16  classes  or 
32  classes  for  the  entire  year.  There 
are  many  children  who  cannot  afford 
to  miss  the  same  class  32  times  in  one 
year  and  so  I  devised  the  rotating 
schedule.  This  schedule  gives  the 
child  a  different  time  for  his  lesson 
each  week.  If  the  lesson  is  at  8:30 
the  first  week  it  will  be  at  9:00  the 
next  week,  etc.  A  typical,  morning 
schedule  is  shown: 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th 
Week  Week  Week  Week 


CorneU .  8:30  8:00  8:30  10:00 

Clarinets  ...  8:00  8:30  10:00  10:30 

Saxophone...  8:30  10:00  10:30  11:30 

Trombone...  10:00  10:30  11:00  8:30 

Drums .  10:30  11:00  8:30  8:00 

Bass  Altos...  11:00  8:30  8:00  8:30 

Band  .  11:30  11:30  11:30  11:30 

Noon  .  12:1G 


Some  schools  start  and  dismiss  at 
different  times,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  scheduling  to  be  altered  some¬ 
what  Usually  the  period  before  noon 
is  used  as  an  activities  period,  making 
it  possible  to  have  the  advanced  group 
every  day  at  the  same  time.  Some 
schools  prefer  this  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 
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nrtMtna,  ami  it  is  trua  that  a  fr«at  many 
promlnant  dance  drummera  do  uae  their 
druma  a  little  on  the  looee  aide.  In  fact, 
ao  many  dance  drummera  do  thla  that 
It  haa  almoat  become  atandard  procedur<^ 
in  the  dance  field.  The  general  effect  la. 
I'm  afraid,  sood.  I  aay  "I'm  afraid”  for 
the  reaaon  that  peraonally  I  do  not  care 
for  the  Idea,  but  I  muat  admit  that  for 
the  deaired  effect  it  doea  aeem  to  aound 
better  than  what  the  boya  call  "tlKht” 
druma  Some  carry  It  too  far,  until  the 
reeult  la  like  "poundinc  on  wet  footballa,” 
but  where  the  druma  are  looaened  a  little 
more  ao  than  in  lecitimate  work,  the  sen- 
eral  effect  la  very  good.  Why  not  atrlke 
a  happy  medium,  and  then,  too,  ita  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  peraonal  opinion. 

Aaide  from  the  looaened  heada,  in  the 
caae  of  the  anare  drum,  moat  dance  druni- 
mera  play  with  the  anarea  pretty  looae, 
barely  touching  the  head.  Thla  la  to  keep 
the  pitch  low.  The  characteiiatic  anare 
drum  "crackle"  aeema  to  be  the  chief 
thing  dance  drummera  aeek  to  avoid, 
hence  the  looae  heada  and  anarea. 

The  number  of  prominent  drummera  in 
the  armed  aervlcea  mounta  daily.  Many 
of  our  fine  drummera  are  now  aervlng  in 
all  branchea  of  the  Service.  Some  are 
engaged  in  muaic,  othea  in  varloua  ca- 
pacitiea.  The  NARD  la  certainly  well 
repreaented.  A  recent  NARD  bulletin 
ahowa  thirty-one  membera  recenty  heard 
from  aa  being  In  the  Service.  Good  work, 
boya ! 


Prettiest  Girls  Ciet  Cash 


Setcton,  Kanaas. — Mualclana  and  aliig- 
era  of  the  public  achool  ayatem  here  con¬ 
tributed  their  art  to  the  aelllng  of  tSOt.SS 
In  War  Bonda  and  Stampa  at  a  recent 
concert  in  which  band,  orcheatra  and 
chorua  took  part. 

The  entire  arrangement  waa  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  achoola.  The 
prettieat  girla  were  atatloned  at  the  ticket 
windowa  to  aell  atampa  and  bonds.  Pur- 
chaaera  were  required  merely  to  ahow 
their  stampa  or  bonds  at  the  entrance  tu 
gain  admiaalon  to  the  great  concert. 

This  was  the  first  of  such  concerts  to 
be  given  by  the  local  music  department 
and  aa  such  was  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
success,  justifying  the  continuance  of  auch 
concerts  as  well  as  oUter  participation  by 
the  Muaic  Department  in  the  War  Effort 
for  the  duration. 


Back  Issues 

Pleata  aota  the  felloafSnq  price*  for 
beck  bsue*  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  If  ordered  by  mail,  3c  addi- 
tioaal  for  postaga  must  be  added  to 
tbe  price  of  each  meoaaiBe.  If  beck 
copies  ordered  era  no  longer  evaileble 
your  money  arill  be  promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
issue*  . ISc  per  eepy 

Issue*  more  tben  three 
ntonths  eld,  end  not 
more  then  nine . 2Sc  per  copy 

AH  Issues  mere  then  10 

months  in  arrears . SOc  per  copy 

Cask  Mst  MSipsqr 

kskirii  pi]ii|i. 
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Course  in  Modem  Embellishment" 


JiA,  Jt/uL  School  (DanoL  Sand 

Norb«rt  J.  B«ihoff,  Muf.  B.  dirtctor,  Beihoff  Music  School,  Inc.,  Milwaukeo, 

H«  Will  Answer  Yoyr  Dance  Bend  QuetMons 


Besides  presenting  the  theories  of  em¬ 
bellishing  which  tench  good  Improvising, 
we  wish  to  pnrtlculnrly  stress  the  pmctl- 
cnl  vnlue  and  necessity  of  working  out 
our  suggested  assignments,  Inasmuch  as 
the  attainment  of  the  ability  to  Improvise 
depends  upon  following  these  assignments, 
step  by  step,  playing  these  phrases  and 
choruses  that  are  written  as  part  of  the 
assignments,  until  a  naturalness  or  “feel" 
of  them  Is  obtained. 

In  the  second  last  paragraph  of  the 
last  article  we  suggested  writing  em¬ 
bellished  choruses  for  as  many  melodies 
as  possible  and  then  playing  them.  If 
these  Instructions  have  been  followed,  a 
student  should  now  be  ready  for  addi¬ 
tional  material. 

The  next  step  covers  the  additional 
passing  tones  which  enable  a  student  to 
obtain  variety  In  material,  to  add  style 
to  the  improvising  and  avoid  the  monotony 
of  too  much  repetition,  produced  by  the 
restrictions  of  using  only  two  passing 
tones  as  previously  Illustrated. 

The  next  passing  tone  is  the  augmented 
2nd,  enhan^nlcally  written  as  a  minor 
Ird.  The  use  of  this  tone  Is  quite  unre¬ 
stricted.  It  can  be  used  as  a  passing  tone 
resolving  to  the  chord  tone  above  or  be¬ 


low  it  and  in  addition  can  progress  to  the 
2nd  which  then  resolves  to  the  root.  See 
example  1. 

This  minor  3rd  may  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  major  Ird  for  a  “blue" 
effect  and  as  such  is  governed  by  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  chord  tone.  See  example  2. 

The  next  most  frequently  used  passing 
tone  Is  the  augmented  4th,  also  written 
as  a  diminished  6th.  It  is  used  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  coming  from  a  chord  tone 
above  it  and  then  resolving  to  the  5th 
above.  See  example  I. 

The  next  most  frequently  used  passing 
tone  Is  the  major  7th.  This,  like  the  aug¬ 
mented  4th  is  used  after  a  chord  tone 
higher  than  the  major  7th,  or  It  can  also 
be  used  In  a  diatonic  passage  either 
ascending  or  descending.  See  example  4. 

The  usage  of  all  these  additional  pass¬ 
ing  tones  can  best  be  visualised  by  the 
chart  shown  after  example  4. 

This  chart,  by  the  direction  of  the 
arrowa  enables  students  to  quickly  work 
out  material  for  embellishing  a  measure, 
regardless  of  the  chord,  as  it  is  based 
upon  the  use  of  Interval  relationship  and 
usable  with  any  major  chord. 

ASSIGNMENT — write  a  few  measures 
using  each  one  of  the  passing  tones  given 
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PATRIOTIC  MARCHES 


by 


SOUSA! 


JOHN  PHILIP 

“Tfc«  March  Kin/T 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  LIBERTY  BELL 

Symphonic  lend— 11.50  Standard  land — 75c 

THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
FOREVER 

Symphonic  land — $1.50  Standard  land— 75c 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

Symphonic  land — $I.S0  Standard  land — TSc 

i  THE  INVINCIBLE  EAGLE 
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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  | 

Theodora  PretMr  Co.,  Oittrlbutort  ^ 
k  1712  Chertnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  k 

kWTkk*k^k-**yk*k-****k-*k****k-ikk^  ★ 


DRUMMER’S 


standard  land — TSc 

HAIL  TO  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  LIBERTY 

standard  land — TSc 
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hnprov*  yotM  ploying  whh  tiMM  4  books 

tWMO  DnUMMINO: 


omiM  iNsmucTon: 

It's  coasplcta  from  A  to 
Z.  Written  by  Wm.  F. 
Ledwig,  it's  tbs  resall 
of  30  ysars’  sffert- 
crassmsd  into  73  cxrit- 
lag  pages:  oaly  Bl.SO 


OnUM  SOLOS: 
Ceataias  46  standard 
and  original  dram 
solas,  10  assorted  darts. 
It  standard  and  faan 
March  beats— 30  stand¬ 
ard  N.A.R.D.  rndl. 
■oats.  Only  S1.00 


•ATOM  TWIRLMO: 

This  book  is  eoaiplctc;  it 
tells  eirerything  yon  need 
to  know  to  beranw  aa 
expert  twirler— contains 
over  ITS  illastrations  that 
ahowyoahow:onlyS1.00 

Get  tear  toeUeSodae—eomrmuuledmUrhmsiU 

WFL  DRUM  CO. 

172S  NwMi  DaMM  Avetme,  CMeag.,  IS. 
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BUY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

...Ifh*  k  uttaUm  to  topply  yov, 
Mfld  $1.00  to  mo,  amd  yov  wH 
roeolvo  your  rood 
pootpaid. 


'MO  mone  camo-mooo 

MOAOACHOS  fOM  lAO! 

.../  noeommoMo  tho 

LuEUEM  PLASTiMAMS" 

Conway  E.  King,  Chaner  Member  and 
Paat  Preiideni  of  the  Tezaa  Bandmattert 
Aaaociaiion  ia  an  enthuaiaatic  advocate  of 
the  Luellen  Reed.  At  Lameaa,  where  he 
now  directs  the  school  band,  both  beginner 
and  advanced  reed  players  use  Luellen 
Plastikane  with  full  success. 

The  advanuges  of  this  reed  are  many 
and  great,  to  student  and  professional  alike. 
Instant  playing;  always  ready.  Will  not 
water-aoak.  Brilliant  tone.  Will  outlast 
many  cane  reeds,  5  strengths. 

For  Bk  clarinet,  alto  or  tenor  sax.  Each 
reed  individually  tested;  sterilized.  Bass 
and  Alto  Clarinet  Reeds  now  available  at 
$2.00  each.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Tommy 
Tucker's,  Lou  Diamond's,  Norm  Faulkner's 
and  many  other  famous  reed  sections. 


sloo 


luy  Wnr  SiMUft 


JOHN  LUELLEN 


1*44  WaNMrt  Strnnt 


CMcngo,  Hllnols 


NOW  IN  OUR  41  ST  YEAR  -  -  -  190M943 


5  ORCHESTRA 

STRUMENT^ 

•  RE-BUILT  I 
•  RE-PLATED  ' 
•EElACdmiD 
•  RE-TUNED 


.MA&TtB  CRAftlittN 


i 


AMERICA’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR  HOUSEI 

Strongest  written  guar¬ 
antee  Bond  returned 
with  every  finished 
job.  * 

Make  arrangements 
through  vour  local 
music  deawr. 

Doalert!  Writo  for  your 
Prico  Liu. 

AMERICAN  PUTM6  A  Ml|.  Cl. 

ton  lallaBa  Aw.,  CSIwias 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 

In  •  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Export  ropalring  oil  makos 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  10$  Massochusotts  Ava.,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  this  laaaon  and  then  write  aome  using  I 
I  all  paaalng  tones,  employing  aome  actual  U 
melody.  Play  thia  material  and  then  make  ■ 
!  a  complete  arrangement  of  aome  popu-  S 
lar  tune  using  the  passing  tones,  carefully  | 
following  the  regulations  governing  them.  2 
In  embellishing  this  chorus.  Memorise  the  .  1 
embellished  chorus  and  If  possible  play  I 
It  with  some  accompanying  Instrument  ■ 
Repeat  this  process,  writing  several  em-  ^ 
bellished  choruses,  playing  and  memoriz¬ 
ing  them  and  then  If  possible  using  them 
I  with  either  orchestral  or  accompanying 
Instruments.  Write  several  variations  of 
I  each  chorus  to  develop  a  facility  in  play¬ 
ing  and  to  develop  a  broader  understand - 
I  Ing  of  variety. 

The  next  mpst  frequently  used  passing 
I  tone  Is  the  4th,  which  Is  used  in  ascend- 
'  ing  or  descending  diatonic  passages  be¬ 
tween  the  Srd  and  Sth.  See  example  5. 

The  next  development  la  the  chromatic 
group.  This  must  be  treated  as  a  group. 

.\ny  chromatic  group  of  notes  can  b<- 
used  betwen  accented  chord  tones.  Partial 
chromatic  groups  can  also  be  used,  the 
effective  use  however  comes  with  practical 
experience.  EIxample  6  will  Illustrate  the 
use  of  these  chromatic  groupings. 

ASSIQNMEINT — Repeat  the  instruction!> 

I  of  the  flrst  assignment  of  this  lesson. 

now  using  the  chromatic  group  and  the 
I  passing  tone,  the  4th. 

Many  exceptions  to  the  various  rules 
can  be  illustrated  and  these  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  future  lesson,  but  effective  use  of 
exceptions  ean  only  be  understood  after 
'  the  rules  are  thoroly  understood. 

L«sson  S  of  this  series  will  cover  the 
most  Important  phase  of  improvising  for 
i  additional  variety — RHYTHM.  Be  ready 
I  for  It  by  following  the  assignments  of 

I  this  lesson. 

Jha,  CL  6.  CL 

Jifaun, 

Bxcelsior !  We  have  discovered  a  place 
I  that  continues  *  business  as  usual.”  That 
Is  according  to  Karl  Irons.  He  also  has 
I  a  flne  band  this  semester,  soys  he,  and 
>  everything  is  rosy  for  the  present. 

{  Whether  North  Texas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  become  one  of  the  360  schools 
chosen  for  military  training,  is  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  a  military  secret. 

It's  great  to  hear  from  the  L>L -Colonel, 
and  you  can  all  drop  him  a  line  at  Ar¬ 
lington,  Texas. 

'‘Greetings  from  Sunny  California.” — 
and  you  can  guess  who  that's  from.  The 
one  and  only,  and  most  beloved  Herbert 
of  Long  Beach.  Brother  Herbert  Is  prob¬ 
ably  the  busiest  boy  on  the  West  Coast. 

His  Municipal  Band  is  still  playing  its 
usual  two-a-day  concerts  and  this  has 
been  going  on  now,  without  a  break  since 
1909,  nearly  34  years. 

"Nearly  every  morning  we  play  for  de- 
iwrtlng  draftees,  generally  about  8:46 
A.M.,"  writes  Mr.  Clarke.  "On  FYlday 
morning,  from  11:30  to  1:00,  we  take  the 
Victory  Stand  to  help  sell  Bonds.  We 
are  constantly  called  upon  for  extra  work 
at  the  defense  plants  and  play  for  the 
Launchings  of  the  many  ships  coming  out 
of  Cal-Shipyard.  So  you  see  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Band  is  on  defense  duty  morning, 
afternoon  and  night,  for  the  duration. 

"The  entire  Pacific  Coast  Is  well  pro¬ 
tected,  from  Mexico  to  Canada  and  we 
are  not  afraid  of  anybody.  I  do  miss  the 
annual  conventions  and  all  the  good  fel¬ 
lows  who  attend  them.  I  am  proud  of 
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JOtap,  ’tan,  fileufiiup 

A  School  of  Repairing  All  Band  Instrximents 

Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

AddrMt  qu*tt!ont  to  T)i«  School  Mutician,  230  No.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago. 


Quettion:  About  this  time  each  year 
we  notice  the  rlnn  around  the  joints  on 
many  of  our  wood  clarinets  are  loose.  We 
have  had  cases  of  students  cracking  the 
center  Joint  socket  when  the  rings  are 
loose,  and  would  like  to  know  what  can 
be  done  to  overcome  this  trouble. 

Ansicer;  Loose  rings  on  wood  instru¬ 
ments  are  a  sign  of  shrinking  wood 
caused  by  their  being  stored  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  somewhat  too  low  in  humidity.  The 
best  preventive  is  to  see  that  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  stored  in  an  atmosphere  of  30 
to  40%  or  even  a  little  higher  humidity 
especially  during  the  heating  season.  This 
was  explained  In  an  earlier  letter  in  The 
tU'HoOL.  MUSICIAN. 

If  you'll  store  instruments  for  a  week 
or  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  40%  humidity 
or  higher,  the  wood  will  swell  back  to  Its 
original  sise  and  the  rings  will  again  be 
tight. 

If  you  cannot  wait  that  long  before  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used,  it  is  best  to  wrap 
one  or  more  layers  of  paper  around  the 
wood  In  the  groove  made  for  the  ring.  If 
you'll  have  the  pai>er  a  little  wider  than 
the  groove,  this  will  permit  you  to  crimp 
the  |>aper  together  somewhat  beyond  the 
end  of  the  Joint.  Now  start  the  ring  on 
over  the  paper  with  the  beveled  side  down. 
Use  a  wood  mallet  or  any  piece  of  fairly 
hard  wood  to  hammer  the  ring  gradually 
to  within  1/16  of  an  Inch  of  Its  proper 
position  on  the  instrument.  Do  not  strike 
the  ring  hard  and  do  not  rest  one  end  of 
the  instrument  on  a  table  while  you're 
4nlng  this.  Rather,  hold  the  instrume'nt 
In  one  hand  and  strike  the  ring  with  the 
wiM)d  object  held  in  the  other  hand.  Bring 
the  ring  down  as  evenly  as  |>ossible  by 
hammering  on  the  highest  side.  Do  not 


force  the  ring  down  If  it  does  not  move 
reasonably  easy  by  hammering.  This 
means  you  have  too  much  paper  under  it 
and  must  unwind  some  of  it.  It  should 
only  take  a  light  hammering  or  else  you 
are  liable  to  shrink  the  w(M>d  socket  some¬ 
what. 

Now  take  a  sharp  knife  and  remove  the 
excess  |>aper  on  the  end  of  the  Joint,  and 
then  finish  It  off  even  with  the  wcmmI  us¬ 
ing  the  point  of  the  knife.  In  order  to 
cut  out  the  excess  paper  on  the  Inner  end 
of  the  ring  groove,  hold  the  Joint  so  that 
the  socket  can  be  rotated  on  the  corner  of 
a  table  or  bench  peg.  Insert  the  blade  of 
the  knife  into  the  1/16-Inch  groove  left 
between  the  ring  and  the  wood,  keeping  It 
against  the  ring  side  of  the  groove.  Turn 
the  Instrument  around  until  you  cut 
through  the  iiaper  and  remove  this  excess 
paper.  Now  you  are  ready  to  hammer  the 
ring  onto  the  Instrument  to  its  proper 
position. 

This  should  only  he  considered  a  tempo¬ 
rary  repair,  and  it  Is  best  to  remove  this 
paper  sooner  or  later  and  allow  the  in¬ 
strument  to  come  up  to  Its  proper  size  by 
keeping  it  in  the  pro|)er  humidity. 


Success  In  a  Day 

Covififfton,  Kentucky. — The  All  State 
Kentucky  Hand  and  Orchestra  Directors 
Asswiatlon  held  its  annur.l  Clinic  here  at 
Holmes  High  School  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  28th.  The  Clinic  was  under  the 
direction  of  Kenneth  Stanton,  acting  as 
vice-president  in  the  pla^-e  of  U.  T.  Twom- 
bly,  who  has  been  recently  called  into  the 
service.  The  Clinic  was  a  one-day  affair, 
but'an  extremely  beneficial  and  enjoyable 
one. 


them  all,  and  through  you  and  your  good 
magazine,  I  wish  them  success.  Tell  them 
I  am  in  the  best  of  health,  full  of  pep, 
and  carrying  on  to  the  best  of  my  ability.'' 

C.  F.  Thiele,  the  only  man  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
both  a  Orade  A  and  a  Orade  B  member, 
sends  us  a  first  Issue  of  the  Canadian 
Bandsman,  which  he  publishes.  It  is  quite 
a  spot  of  interesting  reading  and  contains 
much  material  of  interest  to  our  Ilk.  This 
calls  for  cards  of  congratulation.  Address, 
care  of  Waterloo  Music  Company,  Water¬ 
loo,  Ontario,  Canada. 

And  then  there  is  a  letter  from  Humber 
Bay,  Ontario,  and  this  must  be  from  Past 
President  Dick  Hayward.  Although  he 
hasn't  had  a  band  since  the  war  got  go¬ 
ing,  Dick  is  really  busier  than  ever.  He 
Is  writing  a  series  of  some  40-odd  instruc¬ 
tion  books  under  contract  to  a  London 
firm.  This  has  absorbed  his  past  six 
months  and  will  probably  take  at  least  a 
year  to  complete.  About  the  only  thing 
Dick  has  spare  time  for,  and  would  wel¬ 
come  most,  is  some  correspondence  from 
the  boys  of  the  A.B.A.  Belter  sit  down 
now  and  write  him  a  letter.  Capt.  R.  B. 
Hayward,  133  Lakeshore  Road,  Humber 
Bay,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Capt.  O.  C.  Balnum  (whoever  that  is) 
bas  been  In  contact  with  you  all  through 
bis  bulletin  of  December  19th,  which 
seems  to  tell  all,  not  that  wo  cculdn't  tell 


a  lot  more  If  the  iiost-office  department 
wasn't  so  cranky  about  what  goes 
through  the  mall.  The  captain  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  winning  the  war, 
single-handed, — and  he  probably  will. 

Over,  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  past 
president  Peter  Buys  says  only  21  of  his 
original  45  men  have  become  nephews  of 
Uncle  Sam.  So  Peter  has  more  than  half, 
his  band  left.  But  don't  thin);  Peter  has 
been  resting  on  his  laurels  und  letting  his 
band  fall  apart.  By  a  special  system  of 
recruiting  on  his  own,  he  has  maintained 
a  personnel  well  above  30.  He  is  going 
to  lose  some  more  good  men,  but  Is  ever 
hn|>eful  that  in  spite  of  the  hot  piace  and 
high  water,  he  will  still  have  a  fine  or¬ 
ganization  ready  for  his  famous  park 
concerts.  Currently  he  is  st<ecializing  on 
radio  and  war  work. 

We  hear  occasionally  from  Major  How¬ 
ard  C.  Bronson,  whose  title  end  duties  are 
too  complicated  for  civilian  comprehen¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Major 
to  write  anything  for  publication  without 
a  Special  Act  of  Congress,  so  we'll  Just 
have  to  let  him  remain  a  military  secret 
until  they  quit  shootin'. 

So  that's  the  latest  dope  up  to  now  from 
a  few  of  the  Orade  H  members  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  write.  Next  month, 
— the  Associate  Members’  Hour.  Send  In 
your  scripts,  boys,  and  let's  have  a  real 
good  time  while  we  have  a  chance.  See 
you  next  month. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  NEW  NUMBERS 

for  Cornet  by 

CARL  O.  AMERINCER 


ARTIST'S  LIFE,  Concert  Polks . SS 

TWO  ARTISTS,  Comet  Duo . I.2S 


both  with  piano  acc. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  EDITIONS 
(ox  fS,  lirminghsm,  Michigan 


j - PANELLA  MARCHES - - 

j  Solid,  Snappy,  Uelodiotu,  Well- Arranged  t 
(  Ob  the  Square  Amaricaa  Rad  Cross  [ 

1  Mothers  of  Democracy  (JaivaraHy  of  DaytoB  1 

{  Our  Fighthig  Men  The  Fez  I 

U.  S.  A.  Natieael  Flag  of  Froodea  ] 
Viennsse  March  ( 

Band  Tie  ] 

FRANK  A.  PANELLA,  Pub.,  Craftai^  P^  j 


Buy  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps 
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PAGEANTS  I 

ABOUT  UNCLE  SAM 


FOR  UNCLE  SAMI 

UN'CI.E  SAM  IN  REVIEW  U 
“tun«d  to  the  time*”  .  .  .  Music 
and  pageantry  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
glorious  past  that  inspires 
confidence  in  his  even  more 
glorious  future.  This  is  a  “pro¬ 
gram”  that  will  help  you  to 
better  do  your  part  in  “build¬ 
ing”  morale  in  wartime.  Com¬ 
plete  with  charts  and  diagrams 
for  use  indoors  or  outdoors. 


For  SS-piere  band . Is.so 

For  ti-vieet  band....i . 8.M 


W rite  for  FREE  Narration 
for  VNCLE  SAM  IN  REVIEW 

VmIA-  Scimctt  7Ku4U  ^ 

••  SOUTH  TENTH  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Volk  wain’s 

JUNIOR  BAND  BOOK 

A  Book  for  Young  Band*. 
Exercises  in  ^Unison. 

By  GEO.  SOUTHWEU 

CONTENTS: 

ELMORE  MARCH 

HARMONY  WALTZ 

WHIRLWIND— GALOP 

AVALANCHE  MARCH 

ON  THE  STREET  MARCH 

BLOSSOMS  OF  SPRING— SERENADE 

DAZZLER  WALTZ 

MAY-POLE  POLKA 

GRANDEUR  MARCH 

MAJESTIC— GRAND  MARCH 

GAZELLE  MARCH 

THE  DIAMOND  OVERTURE 

MONROE  MARCH 

MY  PLAYMATE— SCHOmSCHE 

A  REAL  EASY  REEL 

EDNA  WALTZ 

OUR  PET  MARCH 

PAMOLA  MARCH 

OPAKAN  MARCH 

Scales  for  Brass  Instruments  Treble  Clef 
Scales  for  Baritone,  Tenor,  cmd  Bb  Bass  B.  C. 
Scales  for  Eb  Tuba  in  Sharps  and  Flats 

VOLKWEIN'S  JUNIOR  BAND  BOOK. 

cm  Easy  book  to  follow 
VOLKWEIN'S  FIRST  GRADE  BAND 
BOOK,  by  Geo.  Southwell 
Full  Instrumentation.  Price  of  each, 
35c  per  book. 

Order  Copies  Todcryl 
Send  for  complete  catalog. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 


«&£.  WiL  dnMOttA, 
youA,  J'Jtidtt,  QwLiJtwnA, 

Sond  Thom  to  Roi  Elton  Pair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago 


tjreetfnKB  and  Cheerio  for  194S. 

That  this  New  Year  may  be  the  hap- 
pteet  one  any  of  you  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  col¬ 
umnist. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  our  little 
fellow  *'194>'*  is  but  one  day  old.  That 
he  Is  bound  to  develop  into  a  most  mar¬ 
velous  person,  a  prodicy.  In  fact,  and  one 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  of 
them  ail.  Is  anticipated  by  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  Isn't  it  grand  and  doesn’t  It 
give  us  a  feeling  of  security  to  know  that 
the  unity  of  thought  and  understanding 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours  la  such 
that  we  can  all  believe  alike  In  this 
regard? 

In  spite  of  the  depressing  elements  that 
now  envelop  most  of  the  world,  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  have  exiterlenced  a  "high 
spot"  In  your  Uvea  during  these  Holidays 
Just  ended.  An  for  your  columnist,  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  several  such 
experiences. 

First  of  all  there  were  letters  from 
former  students  and  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn.  Then  came  nrutny  callers,  many  of 
whom  were  young  men  In  uniform, 
friends,  all  of  them,  who  stopped  In  to 
wish  me  well. 

Finally  New  Year’s  Day  arrl%'ed  and 
the  time  for  a  musical  that  Mrs.  Fair 
and  I  had  arranged  to  take  place  at  our 
home  in  Evanston. 

Jeanne  I.e  Fevre,  one  of  my  artist  flute 
students,  was  the  recitalist.  L,isted  among 
her  numbers  was  the  Tone  Poem  by 
Charles  QrllTes.  Accompanied  (at  the 
piano)  by  Alexander  Aster,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Civic  Opera  Company,  this  compo¬ 
sition  became  a  Joyous  display  of  exhil¬ 
arating  expression.  The  movement  "’Tran- 
qulllamente"  furnished  a  perfect  likeness 
of  enchanting  whispering  of  the  wood¬ 
land.  The  eccentricities  of  the  movement 
"Confuoco’*  furnished  a  dassllng  descrip¬ 
tion  of  dancing  and  merry-making,  and 
the  dlfflculUes  encountered  in  the  “V’lvace” 
were  no  obstacles  what-so-ever,  In  letting 
their  listeners  know  that  stark  tragedy 
was  being  depicted.  ‘ 

All  in  all.  Miss  Le  Fevre’s  recital  was 
most  charming  and  many  of  you  know 
that  I  am  not  prone  to  clothe  any  of  my 
students  In  flattery. 

Making  Proper  Use  of  the  Triller  Key* 

So  many  questions  come  in  to  this  col¬ 
umn  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  asking 
how  to  make  this  or  that  trill,  or  this 
and  that  tremolo  that  involves  these  little 
keys,  that  we  have  decided  to  go  Into  this 
subject  In  detail.  We  hope  that  this  study 
will  prove  of  Interest  to  many,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  that  It  will. 

Originally  these  keys  were  developed 
and  placed  on  the  flute  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  trills  that  without  them 
would  be  Impossible.  Consequently,  we 
will  go  into  this  phase  of  our  "Triller  Key 
Study"  first. 

To  trill  from  C  on  the  staff  to  D,  use 
regular  fingering  for  C  and  trill  with  the 
second  finger  on  the  first  triller  key. 
(Note;  The  first  triller  key  is  the  one 
cloeeet  to  the  head-joint.)  Also  to  trill 
from  C  sharp  (on  the  staff)  to  D  natural, 
use  this  same  key  with  the  sanrM  Anger. 
For  this  same  C  sharp  to  D  sharp,  trill 

with  the  third  finger  on  the  steond  triller 


Use  re^lar  fin^erinc 
for  all  prineiT}al  notes. 

Use  1st  tr.  key. 

-_J[ _ ^  - 


Use  j. 
Use  2nd  key.  both 

k.7..^ 


$ 


rn: 


Use  2nd  key. 


Vr 


Use  let  key. 


Use  1st  key. 


^ 

Use  both  keys. 


Use  both  keys. ^ 
On  Trench  node!  ^ 
use  only  2nd.  ^ 


Use  2nd  key. 


Use  both  Jceys. 
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kry.  For  the  flret  C  above  tne  wiait  to 
trill  to  -D,  use  the  second  triller  key.  For 
C  sharp  to  D  use  the  JIrst  triller  key. 
(Note:  Same  as  an  m-tave  lower.)  For 
this  same  C  sharp  to  trill  D  sharp,  use 
kotk  triller  keys.  It  Is  of  course  under¬ 
stood  that  all  the  trills  described  above 
should  start  with  the  regular  flnrerlnK 
and  that  flncerlns  to  be  sustained  thru- 
out  the  entire  tiill. 

cm  some  flutes  the  trill  from  the  flrst 
n  above  the  staff  to  C  sharp  may  be 
msile  with  the  flrst  triller  key.  The  trill 
frr>m  the  Q  (In  altlaslmo)  to  the  Q  sharp 
above  may  be  nmde  by  usinr  the  regular 
high  O  flniterlnK,  and  then  trill  with  the 
flrst  triller  key.  Alsu  you  may  finger 
the  high  O  sharp  and  trill  to  A  with  the 
flrst  one.  From  high  O  sharp  to  A  above, 
use  the  regular  fingering  for  O  sharp 
and  then  trill  with  flrst  triller  key.  Then 
play  this  same  high  O  sharp  and  trill  to 
A  sharp  with  both  triller  keys.  On  many 
flutes  the  trill  from  high  A  to  the  next  B 
flat  may  be  made  by  taking  the  A  In 
the  usual  way  and  then  make  the  trill 
with  the  third  finger  on  the  second  triller 
key.  The  trill  from  the  flrst  D  above  the 
staff  to  the  following  E  flat  may  be  made 
by  using  the  regular  D  and  then  trilling 


with  the  second  triller  key.  If  this  trill 
seems  too  flat  on  your  flute,  then  use  1) 
regular  and  trill  both  little  keys. 

And  now  to  use  these  little  keys  In  the 
tremolo. 

We  might  add  that  by  so  doing,  it  Is 
necessary  In  many  instances  to  use  the 
triller  keys  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
B  to  C  sharp  triller  key  which  is  only 
added  to  the  flute  by  special  order.  This 
key  has  the  same  sise  tone  hole  as  the 
thumb  key  (approximately)  and  Is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  flrst  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
The  results  of  such  substitution  Is  not 
always  perfect  but  If  no  rrgular  B  to  C 
sharj)  key  Is  on  the  flute,  then  It  Is  the 
best  we  can  do.  By  slightly  rolling  the 
flute  la  or  out  much  can  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  danger  of  playing  out  of  tune. 

The  following  tremolos  are  to  be  shown 
as  written  on  the  staff. 

A  to  D — A  sharp  or  B  flat  to  D  and  B 
to  D,  use  regular  Angering  and  make  the 
upper  notes  with  second  triller  keys. 

Q  shari)  to  I>  sharii,  A  to  1>  sharp, 
A  sharp  to  I)  sharp,  B  to  D  sharp  and 
C  to  D  sharp,  use  regular  fingering  for 
the  lower  notes  and  use  both  triller  keys 
for  the  upper  notes. 

This  may  be  more  easily  understood  by 
following  the  accompanying  chart. 


ddaiesL  io  tiuL  (^hnsduL 

Expertly  Given  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 
Inttrucior  in  thn  School  of  Music,  Univorsiiy  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


Nmu  AUmm 

For  High  School  Orchostrai 


,01]R  DIRECTORS 

OncUeAi/ia  ^iUia 
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Recently  I  had  the  very  real  pleasure, 
of  hearing,  and  working  with,  some  play¬ 
ers  in  two  different  sections  of  the  00140- 
try,  when  I  attended  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Music 
Association  In  Harrisburg,  and  later  a 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Fine  work 
is  being  done  In  the  school-music  field 
throughout  the  country,— of  course,  you 
all  know  this  Is  true.  Anyway,  "hats 
off"  to  the  bandmasters  and  bandsmen 
whom  I  saw  and  heard ! 

In  Harrisburg,  the  brass,  woodwind, 
and  band  clinics,  in  which  high  school 
players  from  the  city  participated, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  not  only 
were  there  some  excellent  players  present, 
but  also  there  were  those  whose  playing 
could  be  improved.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  cornet  section  would  In¬ 
terest  you  readers. 

First  of  all,  some  of  the  attacks  were 
too  hard — too  much  tongue  and  not 
enough  breath  to  back  up  the  tones.  This 
(>pe  uf  an  attack  can  be  remedied  by 
starting  the  tone  more  gently  and  play¬ 
ing  with  adequate,  constant  breath  sup¬ 
port. 

Faulty  Intonation — that  perennial  prob¬ 
lem — was  caused  by  blowing  the  breath 
doicn  into  the  mouthpiece.  As  a  result, 
the  tones  were  flat.  This  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  directing  the  breath  into  the 
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center  of  the  mouthpiece. 

Some  of  the  tones  were  released  by 
the  breath,  the  same  as  If  one  were  sing¬ 
ing  or  saying  a  word  which  ended  with  ; 
a  vowel  sound.  i 

In  Iowa,  during  the  course  of  a  comet  . 
clinic,  pertinent  questions  were  raised  by  { 
bandmasters  present.  j 

One  person  asked  about  the  teaching  of 
transposition.  I  like  to  teach  transposi¬ 
tion  from  the  start ;  that  Is,  with  a  be¬ 
ginning  student.  Every  cornet  and  trum¬ 
pet  player  should  be  able  to  play  a  whole 
step  higher  than  the  printed  part,  which 
would  be  Trumpet  in  C,  and  quite  often 
a  high  school  trumpeter  must  play  parts 
written  In  A.  which  means  that  he  plays 
a  half-step  lower  than  written.  He  could 
pull  out  his  tuning  slide,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  he  will  do  a  better  Job  If  he 
leaves  the  slide  In  and  transposes  the 
part.  Just  as  with  other  worthwhile  en¬ 
deavors,  it  takes  practice  to  leam  how 
to  transpose,  and  constant  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ability. 

The  question  was  asked,  "What  would 
you  do  with  a  student  who  puffs  out  his 
cheeks  constantly?"  First,  I  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  correct  embouchure;  the  lips 
are  formed  as  if  one  were  trying  to  re¬ 
move  a  piece  of  thread  from  them ;  the 
lips  should  be  snug  to  the  teeth,  and 
cheeks  In.  Comparing  the  teacher’s  em¬ 
bouchure  with  the  student’s  in  front  of  a 
mirror  should  help,  and  mirror  liractice 
at  home  on  the  part  of  the  student  is 
valuable.  I  suggest  that  the  teacher  see 
this  student  frequently  until  the  fault 
is  remedied. 

Another  question  asked  was,  "What 
type  of  mouthpiece  do  you  suggest?"  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  nine  out  of  ten  comet 
players  should  use  a  medium  sised  mouth¬ 
piece.  This  was  discussed  In  the  May, 
1942,  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN. 
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My  beat  wlahea  to  each  of  you  fur  the 
New  Year!  It  la  both  flttina  and  timely 
to  answer  at  the  bealnnina  of  a  New 
Year  a  number  of  queatlona  which  per¬ 
tain  to  one  apecifle  subject — the  Baaaett 
horn.  It  la  indeed  tfratifylnB  to  learn 
of  such  a  wide-aoope  Interest  In  thia  clari¬ 
net,  and  once  aoaln  I  am  convinced  that 
the  music  of  the  masters  could  and  would 
Ite  presented  in  the  manner  Intended  by 
the  composer,  on  the  instrumenta  his 
oriBlnal  score  calls  for.  If  but  a  more 
common  knowledae  of  the  seldom  seen  In¬ 
strumenta  could  be  made  available  to 
those  who  are  not  wholly  content  with 
substitutiona !  It  has  been  my  Intention 
to  cover  an  rompetely  as  possible  the 
various  questions  which  you  have  sent  me 
relative  to  the  Bassett  horn.  Should  you 
desire  more  Information  on  any  specifle 
phase  than  space  will  here  permit  do  not 
feel  hesitant  to  write  me,  as  one  writer 
recently  stated,  for  fear  of  aakinc  “a 
foolish  question.”  Any  sincere  desire  for  . 
information  on  the  lower  voiced  members 
of  the  clarinet  family  will  b*  treated  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

First  of  all,  the  Bassett  horn  Is  most 
deAnitely  not  an  alto  clarinet  In  "F",  nor 
in  the  alto  clarinet,  as  more  frequently 
suspected,  a  more  modem  version  of  the 
Bassett  horn.  The  name  "hora"  Is  as 
minleadlnir  in  this  instance  as  it  is  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Knicllsh  horn.  It  Is  Ken- 
erally  accepted  that  the  name  Horn 
resulted  from  the  oricinal,  or  at  least  an 
early  builder  of  this  particular  clarinet. 
Musical  historians  are  in  common  atcree- 
ment  as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the 
Bassett  horn's  first  appearance  .  .  .  1770. 
Shortly  thereafter,  we  are  told  by  Curt 
Sack's  “History  of  Musical  iHstrumeHts” 
“alto  clarinets  in  'O'  existed  as  early  as 
1792.”  This  Is  but  one  source  of  his¬ 
torical  authority  that  makes  a  definite 
distinction  between  the  alto  clarinet  and 
the  Bassett  horn,  from  their  Inception, 
lie  further  states  “the  clarinet  family 
had  a  second  offsprinK,  the  ctorineffe 
d’amour.  It  was  a<  larger  clarinet,  in  O 
or  Ah,  with  the  "pear  shaped"  bell  of  the 
oboe  d'amore.  The  first  evidence  of  It  Is 
in  Johann  Christian  Bach's  opera  "Tenl- 
stocle”  (1792),  but  less  than  thirty 
years  later,  in  1801,  It  was  ‘entirely  oh- 
Holete*.” 

The  Bassett  horn  definitely  differs  In 
Its  tonal  quality,  color  and  texture  from 
that  of  the  alto  clarinet,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  the  substitution  of  the  alto  clari¬ 
net  for  the  Bassett  horn  should  not  be 
made,  .\ickolas  Bessarahoff  remarks  in 
his  ‘Msriesf  European  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment'':  "  ....  It  (the  alto  clarinet)  pos¬ 
sesses  a  beautiful,  rich  and  sonorous  tone. 
The  alto  clarinet  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Bassett  horn  ....  from  which  it 
differs  not  only  In  compass,  but  also  in 
tone;  the  alto  clarinet  sounds  more  open 
and  viporous."  "For  this  reason,”  the 
author  states,  "the  Bassett  horn  parts 
should  not  be  played  on  the  alto  clari¬ 
net.”  He  describes  the  tone  of  the  Bas¬ 
sett  horn  as  "softer,  more  sympathetic." 

Moxart  has  always  been  recognised  ss 
being  partial  to  the  clarinet,  as  evidenced 
in  his  scores,  both  orchestral,  and  chamber 
music.  Yet,  Mosart  evidently  recognised  a 


certain  tonal  quality  In  the  Bassett  horn, 
as  he  acored  much  for  It,  and  in  the  case 
of  his  “Requiem"  completely  eliminated 
hia  favorite  clarinets  in  favor  of  two  Bas¬ 
sett  horns,  playing  diatinctly  separate 
l>arts.  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that 
Mosart,  as  well  as  the  other  composers 
of  his  era  had  such  Inferior  wind  Instru¬ 
menta  to  portray  their  works.  The  prev¬ 
iously  quoted  volume  by  Curt  Sachs  has 
an  Interesting  description  of  the  early 
Baaaett  horns  ....  “the  first  model  con¬ 
structed  In  Germany,  about  1770,  was 
crescent  shaped.  The  curved  piece  of 
wood  was  split  lengthwise ;  the  two  halves 
then  were  hollowed,  glued  together,  and 
covered  with  leather.  This  was  the  Bas- 
aett  bom  In  Mosart'fe  scores.” 

Not  so  long  ago,  1  suggested  that  the 
alto  clarinet  could  be  used  effectively  In 
orchestral  ensembles.  At  the  lime  1  defi¬ 
nitely  had  the  modern  type  "salon”  or 
"theater  edition”  of  arrangement  In  view, 
which  calls  for  supplementary  saxophone 
scores,  and  which  If  used,  and  not  cor¬ 
rectly  handled  by  the  saxophonist  will 
result  In  great  harm  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work.  If  not  complete  ruination  of 
of  the  ensemble's  performance.  In  such 
cases,  the  alto  and/or  bass  clarinets  play¬ 
ing  these  supplementary  saxophone  parts 
would  for  the  average  use  tend  towards  a 
finer  performance,  and  create  a  more 
favorable  background  harmony  to  a  sinall, 
and  so  often,  a  weak  string  section.  In 
the  orchestra,  when  the  name  refers  to 
what  we  commonly  speak  of  as  a  “sylh- 
|)hony  orchestra”  the  alto  clarinet  has 
never  been  admitted !  ThIa  Is  supported 
by  a  statement  by  Curt  Sachs:  ".  .  .  . 
they  (alto  clarinets)  have  never  been  ad- 
mited  to  the  orchestra.” 

In  addition  to  Moxart's  Requiem  we 
find  he  scored  heavily  for  the  Bassett 
horn  In  his  Magic  Flute.  Beethoven  used 
it  In  his  “Prometheus"  overture.  Men¬ 
delssohn  calls  for  Bassett  hom  in  his 
original  “Scotch  Symphony"  score.  Men¬ 
delssohn  wrote  much  for  the  Bassett  horn 
....  hia  opus  111,  as  well  as  114  are 
trios  for  clarinet  In  B  (flat),  Bassett  hom 
and  piano. 

The  question  is  often  put  forth  that 
the  old  masters  used  it,  but  what  of  our 
modern  composers?  This  can  readily,  and 
well  be  answered,  by  referring  to  the 
works  of  Richard  Strauas.  His  operas,  and 
in  particular,  his  "Klektra"  conteln  many 
important  Bassett  horn  passages.  Perhaps 
Richard  Strauss,  as  no  other  composer 
realised  the  Individuality  of  the  various 
tonal  ranges  and  colorings  of  the  various , 
woodwinds,  for  he  scored  for  both  a  pair 
of  “A”  as  well  as  "B-flat"  clarinets,  each 
playing  a  distinctive  separate  part,  and 
most  definitely  not  the  case  of  a  B-flat 
supplement  part  to  be  used  by  those  not 
owning  an  "A"  clarinet.  In  addition  to 
these  clarinets.  In  "A”  and  “B-flat,”  be 
employed  the  Bassett  hom,  bass  clarinet, 
oboes,  English  hora,  bassoons,  and  the 
Hcckelphone. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  while  serving  ss 
a  music  Clitic  (1881-89)  on  the  "Star” 
(London)  submitted  the  weekly  reviews 
under  the  pen  name  of  “Como  di  Bss- 
setto.” 
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.School  instrumental  Instructors  are 
fa<-ed  with  the  difflcult  problems  of  re¬ 
duced  enrollment,  limited  facilities,  fewer 
grandlooo  festivals  and  a  need  for  a 
greater  number  of  entertaining  school  and 
community  programs.  The  Informal  pre¬ 
sentation  of  novelty  numbers,  small  en¬ 
sembles  and  solos  requiring  less  school 
time  and  lighter  Instrumentation  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Ha^  Solo— Band  Accompanimant 
“La  Rongete"  composed  and  scored  by 
David  Bennett.  A  brilliant,  easy  band 
accompaniment  of  a  very  pretentious  but 
not  too  difflcult  harp  solo.  Very  enter¬ 
taining  and  worthwhile.  Published  by 
Mills  Music,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  Price,  standard 
band,  tS.tO. 

Violin  Solo— Band  Accompaniment 
“Cubana"  by  David  Bennett  This  Is 
not  In  concei-to  form  and  because  of  its 
South  American  flavor,  will  appeal  to  any 
American  audience.  A  good  band  will 
have  no  trouble — need  good  first  chair 
clarinet  and  horn.  The  solo  part  is  vlo- 
llnlstlc  and  not  difflcult  This  column 
suggests  omitting  solo  part  for  seventeen 
and  a  half  measures  at  "K.”  Let  him 
Uke  the  pick-ups  in  the  eighteenth  mea¬ 
sure.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y. 
Price,  standard  band,  tS.SO. 

Mixed  Chorua— Band 
“Rise,  Men  Courageous’’  (based  on 
•■March  Triumphant").  Music  by  Wilber 
Chenoweth,  words  by  Harold  Skeath  and 
arrangement  by  Erik  Leids^n.  A  four 
minute  presentation  of  a  good  old  number. 
Place  singers  in  front  of  band  If  possible. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Clarinet  Solo— Piano  Accompaniment 
“Introduction- and  Allegro  Appassiona¬ 
to”  by  Carl  Relnecke,  opus  266.  A  super 
•olo  for  a  player  with  limited  technical 
ability  but  a  fine  big  tone.  Published  by 
the  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.  Inc.,  Boston. 
Price  tl.tS. 


Flute,  Clarinet  Duets 

“Txco  Duets’’  by  Q.  Kummer,  op.  46. 
Within  the  possibilities  of  good  high 
school  performers.  Published  by  the 
Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  Price 
75  cents. 

Popular  Melodist  for  Band 

“Bambalina”  by  Vincent  Youmans  and 
Herbert  Stothart.  Arranged  by  William 
Teague.  Published  by  Harms,  Inc.,  V.  Y. 
Price  75  cents. 

“Manhattan  Serenade”  by  Louis  Alter 
and  Harold  Adatnson.  Arranged  for  stan-  j 
dard  or  symphonic  hand  by  Paul  Yoder. 
Published  by  Robbins  Music  Corp.,  V.  Y. 
Price,  standard  75  cents.  Symphonic,  \ 
tl.tS. 

Choral 

"Olre  Vs  The  Tools”  by  William  Dlch- 
mont.  Arranged  for  mixed  chorus  by 
Rob  Roy  Peery.  A  very  effective,  easy 
selection.  Suitable  for  seventh  to  twelfth 
grade  use.  Published  by  The  Johns  Church  i 
Company.  (Distributed  by  Theodore 
Presser  Co.,  Phila.)  Price  JO  cents. 

“Ifca’s  Castle,"  a  Csechoslovakian  Folk 
w<ng  for  a  cappella  mixed  chorus  by 
Frances  Harley  and  Walter  Ashenbrenner. 
Sounds  quite  Involved  yet  easy  to  learn. 
All  regristers  very  comfortable.  Published 
by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  N.  Y,  Price  IS 
cents.  ; 

Miscellaneous 

“Win-The-War-Ballads."  Twelve  timely 
songs  for  children  and  everybody  else. 
Words  by  Beatrice  Goldsmith.  Music  by 
Ham  Morgenstern.  Published  by  Edward 
B.  Marks  Music  Corp.,  N.  Y.  Price  55 
cents. 

“Universal’s  Fundamental  Method  for 
the  Viola”  by  RIed  Knechtel.  A  fine  book 
for  school  use.  I*upils  practice  record  and 
teachers  report  chart,  plenty  of  tunes — 
Pedagogic  appoach  to  new  concepts.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Universal  Music  Publishers,  AT. 
Y.  Price  75  cents. 


JhsL  £amL  (Dihadtjftsl 
C^MaApondanoL  ^Ibt^ 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
Public  School  System,  Hoopetton,  III. 


There  used  to  be  a  time  when  any  band 
that  had  a  solo  cornet  that  could  carry 
the  lead,  and  drum  section  that  could 
cover  up  the  rest  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
band  was  an  acceptable  music  organisa¬ 
tion  for  any  and  all  occasions.  Now  the 
radio  and  the  accessibility  of  good  musi¬ 
cal  organisations  for  concert  work  in  even 
the  smaller  towns  has  brought  about  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  critical  ear 
of  audiences.  The  parents  of  young  play¬ 
ers  will  forgive  discrepancies  in  pitch  and 
rhythmic  accuracy  because  their  child  Is 
In  the  band  but  the  remaining  members 
of  the  audience  expect  a  musical  rendi¬ 
tion  from  even  the  smallest  organization 
today. 

Too  often  a  band  director  who  plays 
reeds  for  his  performing  instrument  will 
have  a  brass  section  but  Is  woefully  out 
of  tune,  or  the  brass  artist  will  have  had 
reeds  in  his  band  (and  the  drum  special¬ 
ist  will  sometimes  have  both  major  wind 


sections  out  of  tune).  This  Is  not  the 
rule  but  It  happens  often  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  mention  here.  The  result  for  the 
band  Is  lack  of  drawing  power  and  stand¬ 
ing  In  the  community. 

With  reference  to  cornets  and  mello- 
phones  and  French  horns  especially,  and 
the  rest  of  the  brass  In  general,  the  prob¬ 
lem  lies  In  two  places,  namely  the  llp- 
tensfon  and  the  diaphragms  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  You  can’t  go  wrong  If  you 
follow  the  Instructions  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Arbans  method  or  any  other  method 
based  on  it;  the  setting  of  the  circle  of 
muscles  surrounding  the  lip  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  operate  the  tension  of  the 
lips  themselves  is  the  secret  of  correcting 
this  particular  part  of  the  problem.  If 
the  muscle  circle  above  mentioned  Is  not 
set  and  used  throughout  the  playing  of 
any  given  number,  the  performer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  to  pull  his 
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Ilpa  tor  the  next  note  which  mean*  that 
every  new  note  la  the  subject  of  more  or 
leas  experimentation  os  It  Is  played.  I 
often  Illustrate  this  to  a  bealnner  by  bav- 
ln(  him  put  hla  foot  on  one  mark  on  the 
floor  and  step  to  another  mark  two  and 
one  half  or  three  feet  away,  then  I  have 
him  shut  his  eyes,  turn  around,  and  try 
to  do  that  same  step  asaln.  If  he  has  no 
well  established  place  to  start  from  he 
can  neither  make  the  step  nor  pull  hla  lips 
to  the  right  tension. 

The  higher  a  brass  tone  goes  the  more 
the  lower  Up  should  be  protruded  so  that 
on  the  highest  notes  the  player  would  be 
practically  blowing  up  his  nose  If  he  were 
not  blowing  Into  the  mouth  piece.  By  a 
little  bit  of  experimentation  we  can  Illus¬ 
trate  to  the  student  that  this  causes  him 
to  blow  his  higher  notes  with  the  inside 
of  his  lip  which  is  softer  than  the  out¬ 
side  and  therefore  will  vibrate  faster  and 
that  thrusting  the  lower  Jaw  out  and  thus 
raising  the  lower  Up  In  the  mouth  piece 
gives  it  a  shorter  length  of  Up  to  vibrate 
as  it  approaches  the  upper  edge  of  the 
rim  of  the  mouth  piece  cup. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the 
importance  of  a  steady  and  strong  dia¬ 
phragm  pressure  to  support  the  pitch  of 
a  tone.  A  perfect  "Up”  often  results  in  a 
flat  tone  because  the  diaphragm  has  not 
given  the  necessary  pressure  to  the  air 
column.  In  order  to  maintain  this  pres¬ 
sure,  the  torso  of  the  performer  must  be 
erect ;  slouching  ruins  the  diaphragm  ac¬ 
tion. 

To  check  whether  or  not  these  two  prob-  ! 
lems  In  the  Ups  and  the  dlai>hragm  have 
been  conquered  have  the  player  stand  and 
play  a  sustained  tone.  Grasp  him  gently 
by  the  throat  and  move  the  muscles  and 
cords  with  your  hand  from  the  outside. 
If  he  is  playing  correctly  this  will  not 
cause  an  oscillation  of  pitch  as  the  only 
two  points  of  set  tension  should  be  within 
the  muscular  circle  about  the  lips  and  the 
diaphragm  below  the  lungs.  If  the  begin¬ 
ner  has  trouble  seeing  this  diaphragm  ac¬ 
tion,  have  one  of  your  better  players  who 
has  mastered  the  art  stand  before  him 
with  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  front 
of  his  tight  fitting  sweater  over  the  center 
of  his  diaphragm ;  as  the  cometlst  trav¬ 
erses  the  range  of  his  Instrument  on  Up- 
slurs,  the  piece  of  paper  will  follow  the 
action  of  his  diaphragm  in  giving  lesser 
or  greater  pressure  necessary  for  the 
changes  of  pitch-range. 

Most  flat  bass  playing  is  due  to  lack  of 
diaphragm  support.  I  have  seen  a  medi¬ 
ocre  baritone  player  become  outstanding 
almost  over  night  by  the  discovery  of  the 
!  proper  use  of  his  diaphragm. 

Remember  that  the  lower  jaw  should 
be  extended  far  enough  forward  to  free 
the  upper  Up  of  all  pressure  between  the 
rim  of  the  mouth-piece  and  the  teeth — even 
at  Its  lowest  range.  If  the  beginner  finds 
that  he  gets  a  little  air  behind  his  upper 
Up  by  so  doing,  it  Is  a  sign  that  he  has 
his  lower  jaw  far  enough  forward ;  he 
will  soon  learn  how  to  avoid  this  little 
problem.  The  only  point  of  solid  contact 
a  brass  Instrument  should  have  with  the 
bone  structure  pf  the  face  Is  through  the 
lower  Up  on  the  gum  below  the  lower 
teeth — and  this  should  be  a  firm  but  not 
a  strong  pressure. 

If  the  cometlst  tries  to  change  to  this 
form  of  Upping,  which  Is  the  so  called 
"non  pressure  system,”  he  will  find  that 
he  will  miss  notes  occasionally  while  he 
is  learning  but  his  missed  notes  will  be 
made  up  for  in  the  length  of  time  that 
he  will  be  able  to  play  without  tiring  and 
in  the  clearness  of  all  hla  tones,  both  high 
and  low. 
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WI  REPAIR  AND  REBUILD  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS — Clarineta  overhauled  $10.  E)>  Saxo- 

phooe  $1S.  Flute  $1$.  Special  price  list  on  re- 
meat.  AU  work  guarantee.  Joe  E.  Ray  Music 


FOR  SALE — August  Buffet  Clarinet,  Martin 
Tromhone,  Holton  Alto  Saxophone,  completely  re¬ 
conditioned.  John  T.  Opferkuch,  1341  West  I^wn 
Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


INSTRUMENTS  & 


(Cont.) 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Hcimer  Violin,  dated  1761. 
Fine  condition.  Price  $300.00.  Miss  Clara 
Hoover,  S21  N.  Euclid  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  IIU- 


FOR  SALE — Buescher  BB^  Sousaphone,  $150.00. 
Coan  (our  valve  baritone,  $65.00.  Conn  gold 
trumpet,  Martin  gold  trumpet,  each  $50.00.  Ml 
nstruments  like  new.  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  618 
MiMIcbury  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Reconditioned  King  Trumpet  Brass, 
$35.00.  Wood  Boehm  Clarinet,  Tike  new,  $50.00. 
Student’s  Violin  outfits,  $9.00,  $15.00,  and  up. 
Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West  18th  St.,  Chicago. 


IM3  SPECIALS:  Selmer,  Conn,  Pan  American, 
sad  Pedlar  Bb  Boehm  Clarinets.  New  Conn  20-0 
Silver  Boehm  Flute,  Conn  Cornet,  York  Baritone 
I  Horn.  Also  25  other  instruments  at  close-out 
prices.  Wayne  Mountjoy,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — Like  new.  Conn  double  Frrach 
Horn,  gold  lacquered.  Used  only  a  short  time. 
$240.00.  Will  sell  (or  $125.00  cash.  Exam- 
!  imtion  privilege.  Clarence  Glaser,  Halleck,  Ne¬ 
vada. 


HEW  HECKEL  SYSTEM  BASSOON,  $325.00. 
New  Buffet,  Lorree,  and  Penxil-Mueller  Clari- 
aets.  New  Buffet  Alto  Clarinet,  $240.00.  Oboes, 
Bass  Clarinets,  Flutes,  and  Brasses.  Send  (or 
IM  at  bargains.  School  Music  Service,  Cham- 
fsign.  Ill. 


BANDMASTERS.  ATTENTION!  Send  for  new 
liw  o(  used  and  new  instruments  just  off  the 
pm.  Many  fine  bargains.  Crestline  Music 
Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


LOWEST  SCHOOL  PRICES  on  Oboe.  Bass 
VioL  Cello,  Tuba,  Baritone  Sax,  Baritone 
Homs.  Complete  stock  of  new  and  recondi- 
tiaaed  instruments.  Renier  Music  Co.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


;  HEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  Flutes,  Pic- 
saks.  Clarinets,  keys  A,  Bb,  C.  Saxophones, 


Write  for  price  list.  Werner's  Repair  SIk^,  3421 
Ncdill,  Chicago. 


FEDLER  BASS  CLARINET  wood  $225.00,  Dc 
Bais  Alto  Clarinet  $195.00,  Buffet  A  Clarinet  full 
Boehm  System  $65.00,  Orsi  Double  French  Horn 


REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  BAND 
INSTRUMENTS  is  our  spKialty.  Large  jsoit- 
ment  of  new  and  reconditioned  instnimenis  in 
stock.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson.  44  Division  Ave.,  Gra^ 
Rapids,  Mich. 


HECKEL  SYSTEM  BASSOON  very  fine 
$275.00.  Conservatory  bassoon,  $100.00.  Set  of 
pedal  tuned  tympani,  like  new,  $195.00.  Full 

size  glockenspiel  with  harness  and  cover,  $57.50. 
255  octave  vibraphone,  $110.00.  3  ocuve  Lccdy 

marimba,  $125.(10,  York  bass  trombone,  new, 
$160.00.  New  crackproof  cello,  $52.50.  Special 
prices  on  field  drums,  bass  and  snare,  both  new 
and  used.  Write  for  drum  catalog.  King  BB 
silverplated  bell  front  bass  horn,  like  new,  $225.00. 
Conn.  York,  Holton,  and  King  Eb  and  BB 
Sousaphones  with  trunks,  $195.00  each.  Dupre 
wood  conservatory  system  oboe  $175.00.  New 

gold  lacque.ed  bell  front  baritone  horn  with 
case,  $140.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  wood  C  flute, 
$110.00.  Guy  Renne  metal  boehm  C  flute,  $45.00. 
Pedler  bcenm  bass  clarinet,  $225.00.  Pedicr 
boehm  alto  clarinet,  $175.00.  Albert  system  bass 
clarinet,  $110.00.  Buffet  albert  alto  clarinet, 
$125.00.  Pedler  alto  albert  clarinet,  $85.00.  King, 
Conn.  Holton,  and  York  mellophonet,  $50.00 
and  $60.00  each.  U.S.A.  York,  gold  lacquer, 
baritone  horn  $60.00.  Wurlitzer  silverplated 
baritone,  $50.00.  Martin  silverplated  4  valve 
baritone,  with  case,  $100.00.  King  gold  lacquered 
Eb  Sousaphone,  $150.00.  Loree  conservatory 
English  horn,  $40.00.  New  York  U.S.A.  gold 
lacquered  Eb  front  bell  recording  bass  horn, 
$185.00.  Military  system  oboe,  $50.00.  Conn 
double  French  horn,  very  fine  condition.  $190.00. 
Cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  $20.00,  op.  Alto 
saxophones,  $50.00,  up.  Tenor  saxophones, 
$65.0O,  up.  Baritone  saxophones,  $60.00,  up. 
New  silverplated  Db  boehm  piccolo,  $57.50.  Buf¬ 
fet,  Selmer,  late  model  Conn,  Penzel-Muller, 
Pedler,  Barbier  Bb  boehm  system  clarinets  at 
bargain  prices  while  still  available.  String  basses 
from  $55.00,  up.  School  violin  outfits,  used,  at 
$10.00  per  outfit.  New  violin  outfits  $15.00,  all 
sizes.  Viola  outfits,  $27.50,  op.  We  have  Hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  very  fine  sch<g>l  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Write  for  free  bargain  list.  We  also  buy  for 
cash  or  take  trades.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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SELLI  SWAPI  BUYI 

This  cUuilSod  advorNsing 
dopartmant  was  attabliskad 
for  tlia  banafit  of  bandmasfors, 
diractors,  studanti  and  Indi¬ 
viduals  kavinq  usad  Instru- 
manfs,  uniforms,  ate.  to  salt, 
swap,  or  tkosa  who  wish  to 
buy  at  a  bargain. 

Look  ovar  tka  ads  in  this 
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of  intarast.  Parkaps  you  kava 
an  aitra  saiopkona  you  would 
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Ctassifiad  Advartlsing  Dapt. 
Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

220  N.  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WANTED 


WANTED:  Good  brass  and  reed  repair  man  to 
work  as  his  own  boss  in  our  repair  shop.  Have 
proposition  to  offer  where  good  man  can  make 
big  money.  Unlimited  amount  of  work.  Pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings  and  good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write  or  contact  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Telephone  Cadillac  2573. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE — Band  uniform  C'apn  and  Caps. 
Royal  blue  wool  twill  with  gold  lining,  $2.(Kl  per 
set.  Mrs.  Glenn  Way,  1457  Clev^nd  Road, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 40  uniforms:  high  school  sizes.  Di¬ 
rector,  Drum  Major,  two  Majorettes,  red  coats, 
blue  trousers.  Gold  stripes  and  citation  cords. 
Leather  belts.  C.  F.  Steinmetz,  3013  Junietta 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


35  BAND  COATS— Color  biege,  $50.00.  22 

white  coats,  $25.00.  20  light  blue  $40.00.  28 

white  serge  trousers  $30.00.  30  maroon  FIO.OO. 
22  Music  Lyres  $11.00.  22  blue  band  caps  $22.00. 
30  leather  Sam  Browne  belts,  music  pauch  at¬ 
tached.  $35.00.  32  red  band  caps  $32.00.  20  ma¬ 
roon  uniform  capes  $20.00.  Free  lists.  Al  Wal¬ 
lace,  2416  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


MAKING 


HANDMADE  OBOE  REEDS— 3  for  $2.  Reeds 
carefully  made  from  choice  imported  cane.  Ship¬ 
ment  in  glastex  containers.  Special  offering  for 
limited  time  I  Hines  Reeds,  Box  SS80,  Gulfport, 

Miss. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra ;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes.  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50. 
Oboes,  new,  tised.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play 
easy  blowing ;  responsive  in  attack ;  big.  brill.ant 
tone.  Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock 
genuine  French  Cane.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.40; 
$9  per  dozen.  Order  now.  J<^n  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OBOE  REEDS — Responsive,  easy  blowiim.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Students 
can  use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
market.  All  guaranteed.  75  cents  each,  plus  old 
tubes,  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


NO  SHORTAGE  HERE.  Plenty  of  reeds  from 
best  Frejus  cane.  Careful  workmanship.  440 
pitch.  Send  for  trial  offer.  Instruments  over- 
nauled  and  repaired.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  WalM,  110  Indiana  Ave.,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price  85  cents,  3  (or  $2.40.  At¬ 
tractive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N. 
Lawndale.  Chicago. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selwted 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  usetl  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong  sym¬ 
pathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Professional 
model  $1.00,  3  for  $2.75.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475 
Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS:  All  hand  made 
from  finest  cane.  $1.00  each;  3  for  $2.50;  6  for 
$4.60.  Paul  Litke.  61-14  84th  St..  Elmhurst,  L.  L, 
New  York. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


AT-TEN-SHUN — Now  of  all  times  you  should 
play  “Our  (jkwious  America’’ — Send  for  f:ee 
sample  Cornet  parts.  Waterloo  Publishers,  Paris, 
Illinois. 


JaniMry,  IT4l 


BAND  MABCHES  ARKANOED.  25  uru 

$25.00.  Submit  minntcript  <or  approval.  State 
inatrumeoiatioB  desired.  Panella  Amagiag  Bu* 
rean,  Frank  A.  Panella,  Crafton,  Penns. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TRUMPET  PLAYERS'  complete  Elisa  Bnzx 
tyiteni,  $2.00.  Eliaa  embouchure  developer,  $2.00. 
Sccrcta  o(  the  Trumpet,  $1.00.  Eliaa  Stndio,  3342 
S.  17  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

ATTENTION  CORNET  AND  TRUMPET 
PLAYERS. — If  Tou  desire  to  plaj  the  extreme 
hieh  register  with  ease,  send  $1.00  for  book  on 
Lip  Flexibility.  Address  Earl  U.  Irons,  box  262, 
Arlinftoo,  Texas. 

PHOTOS — Photo  postcards  of  band,  $3.50  per 
100.  Applicatton  photos,  25  for  $1.00.  Photo¬ 
stamps,  too  for  $1.50.  Enlarseroents.  William 


Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dent  net  knewingly  eccept 
for  publieatien  any  adverfite* 
mantf  that  misrapratant  mar- 
chandita  er  tarviee.  If  yeu 
knew  ef  any  tech  mitrepreten- 
tatient  wa  weuld  appraciata 
ye«r  reperting  them  direet  te 
the  Adv.Dept.of  this  magaxina. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CASH  PAID  for  your  old  Graduation  Caps  and 
Gowns,  regardless  of  condition,  color,  or  quan¬ 
tity.  Inform  your  college  friends.  Lindner,  425 
South  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Band  uniform  sets  com¬ 
plete.  Also  uniform  Capes  with  Caps.  Wilt  buy 
several  sets  of  lioth.  Advise  what  you  have!  Al 
Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

WANTED — -Musical  instruments  regardless  of 
age  or  condition.  I  pay  highest  prices.  What 
have  got  to  sell?  J.  Zinerblatt,  55  Cooper  St., 
New  York  City. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  I  If 
you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
others  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail  or 
send  in  your  instrument  for  appraisal.  We  espe¬ 
cially  want  saxophones,  mellophones,  French 
horns,  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  otraes,  bas¬ 
soons,  Sousaphones,  flutes,  altohoms,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  We  buy  all  musical 
instruments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Victory  Floor  Show 
lor  the  B.  B.  gome 

from  page  12) 

an  anchor  for  the  Nary,  and  an  em¬ 
blem  for  the  Marines. 

Detailed  Instructions  for  making  the 
formations  are  not  given  in  this  ar-  ' 
tide — only  the  outline  of  the  pictures 
and  letters  are  sketched — as  the  direc¬ 
tor  can  tell  each  student  in  a  few 
minutes  where  his  closest  position  in 
the  picture  or  letter  will  be.  Also  the 
formations  are  more  easily  discernible 
if  the  dir^tor  will  arrange  the  smaller 
students  near  the  front  with  the  taller 
ones  with  larger  instruments  at  the 
back,  but  avoiding  a  stair-steps  effect. 

The  only  method  we  use  in  forming 
letters  is  for  each  student  to  take  as 
few  steps  as  possible  in  going  directly 
to  his  place  in  a  straight  or  oblique 
manner  without  using  any  follow-the- 
leader  system.  By  moving  quickly, 
this  method  is  not  at  all  disorderly, 
but  seems  effective  without  being  ele¬ 
mentary.  After  leaving  our  regular 
marching  places  in  basic  formation  to 
form  the  airplane,  we  didn’t  go  bark 
to  our  usual  positions  until  we  were 
ready  to  leave  the  floor.  Although  we 
used  double-flie  block  letters,  single-flle 
letters  are  Just  as  satisfactory. 

To  avoid  confusing  the  bandsman  we 
practiced  from  basic  formation  to  tbe 
airplane  formation  several  times.  Then 
we  went  back  and  forth  from  the  air¬ 
plane  to  the  block  A  until  that  was 
flxed  in  their  minds.  Likewise  from 
A  to  .V,  and  then  from  Jf  to  V,  and 
finally  from  N  to  the  cannon.  Alpha¬ 
betical, order  also  precluded  the  chance 
of  error  or  delay  in  going  Into  the 
next  formation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show  service 


men  at  home  on  furlough — especially 
any  former  students — can  march  o«^ 
in  front  of  -the  band  with  the  fla|9 
while  the  performance  closes  with  thM 
playing  and  singing  of  our  National 
Anthem. 


Get  Double  Value 


Sowton,  Kama* — When  the  three  msig 
■leal  groups  of  the  high  school  here  un 
the  direction  of  E.  8.  Sanderson  put  osj 
their  stamp  concert  recently.  Uncle  Sad 
underwrote  $104.86  worth  of  buslnesif 
The  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus  weifk 
grouped  together  on  the  auditorium  staasy 
and  gave  a  program  that  made  loca^' 
patriarchs  realise  they  already  had  thelrt; 
money's  worth  whether  they  ever  rashe^. 
In  their  stamps  or  not. 


Get  This  New 
Combination 

Fountain  Pen-Pencil 

Without 

Money 

The  old-fashioned  pencil  box  has  gone 
,  modem.  Hen  it  is,  automatic  pencil  and 
■elf-filling  fountain  pen,  all  in  one  baeutifuL 
gold-mounted  writing  instrument  in  silk-hat 
brilliancy,  a  thrill  to  uaa  Holds  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  warranted  leek-proof.  The  auto¬ 
matic  pan^  expels  and  repels  the  lead;  has 
extra  bed  chamber  and  eraser;  gold  clip. 
Imagine  your  IsnNir's  price  for  this  eiegsiiS 
pen-penciL  Yet  h’s  yours  absolutely  free 
for  sending  in  2  one-yaer  subscriptions  tw 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at  Si  each. 
This  ofler  good  in  U.  S.  only.  Write  or 
print  subscribers'  names  and  mail  addresses 
plainly  and  aend  with  S2,  money  order  or 
check  (add  Sc  for  exchange  to  personal 
chock)  to  The  SCHOOL  MU^IAN 
Publishing  Coenpany,  230  North  Michigui 
Ave,,  Chicago,  lllinoU. 


for  a  better  tone 
with  less 


tl® 

Priced  ol  JL. 


^(/Dt4^yv\\\  ^iveyowthe 
tone  you've  always  wanted.^ 


Priced  ol- '  X.  Per  coke  'Iflade  fvr  VIOLIN -VIOLA.  CELLO  BASS  i 

/tSKYOV/l  DEALER  FOR  A  CAKE  MOW/ .^v* ' 


PUtt  mmtion  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wfceii  annetrimg  advrrturmrtUt  m  $kit  megasMe. 
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